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ABSTRACT 

Commissioned by the Programme on Teacher Policies 
within the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) , a team of educators, school administrators, and research 
workers prepared this report ai^ed at demonstrating how new patterns 
of teacher tasks emerged from educational development work in the 
Halmo region of Sweden. Primarily, the Malmo activities focused' on 
solving the essential problem of how to combine individualization of 
instruction with social education. The development work, carried out 
in close cooperation with a city-based educational development center 
and the research department of a school of education, showed the need 
for increased flexibility in the use of resources as well as in 
several activities of, the school. New categories of personnel were 
introduced into the schools, and teachers had to learn to cooperate 
with them, making plans in teams with other teachers and with pupils. 
Hore stress was placed upon the pupils* social and emotional 
development, as well as upon, the handling of new teaching aids. The 
report bases its analysis of emerging new patterns of teacher tasks 
upon descriptions bf innovative situations and reports on 
developmental and research pr.ojects. (Author/JS) 
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Rodhe. Birgit & Gran, Bertil (Eds.). New patterns of teacher tasks. 
A report on Swedish experience in the Malm6 region. Ediicational ^ 
and Psychological Interactions (MalmO, Sweden: School of Education). 
No. 51. 1974. 

Commissioned by the Programme' on Teacher policies within the Or- 
ganization for - Economic. Cooperation and Development (OECD), a 
team of educators, school administrators and research workers pre- 
pared a report in late 1973 aimed at demonstrating how new patterns* 
of teacher tasks emerged from educational development work in the 
Malmo region in Sweden. Although the actual experience on which 
the report (which was discussed at' two OECD conferences in Paris 
during 1974) bases iti findings was made in the Malmd area, it re- 
flects experience and development of th# whole Swedish educational 
system 4n the decade from 1962 to 1972 when the 9-year compre- 
hensive and compulsory grundskola was established at the same time, 
as m.'.jdr* reforms also at other educational levels were proposed 
and introduced. Primarily, the Malm^ activities aimed at solving the 
essential problem of how to combine the individualization or instruc- 
tion with social education &s main educational objectives The devel- 
opment work, carried out in close cooperation *f a city- based edu- 
cational development centre and the research department of a sc-hool 
of education, showed the need for increased flexibility in the use of 
resources as well as in the several activities of the school. Thus a 
inpvement away from a static and rigid system towards a dynamic, 
where teacher tasks develop towSrds more integration and more dif- 
ferentiation emerged. New cathegories of personnel were introduced 
into the schools and teachers had to learn to cooperate with them, 
planning in teams also with other teachers and with pupils. More 
stress was placed upon' the pupils' social and emotional development, 
also upon the handling of new teaching ai?is. The report bases its 
analysis of emerging new patterns of teacher tasks upon descriptions 
of innovative situations and reports on developmental and research 
projects.. 

Keywords: Teacher behaviour, teaching method, individualized teach- 
ing, social education, team teaching, teaching aids, educational re- 
search, reform of education. OECD Sweden (EUDISED).. 
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CHAPTER I 
BACKGROUND 



{{) School Reform and Developm ent Work 

1 The Swedish school reform of the mid-twentieth century has been 
not only, perhaps not even, primarily, an educational reform, "^"^^^i^^^f 
social reform. The creation as from 1^62 of the common 9-year Sr^ndskola 
(the comprehensive "basic" schbql) aimed at offering equal educati6nal 
opportunity to all Swedish school children between 7 and 

irrespective of tlieir geographical, economic or socxal position. 

20 years of preparation. 10 of which were devoted to extensive P"Ctxcal 
Experimentation, was an organizational model of heterogeneously composed 
cUsse" basically remaining the same from the ^.-st year through eighth 
{as from 1970 through the ninth). Also the upper level of the se-°-da7 sch°°*. 
was reorganizfed in 197 1 ihto an integrated "p-vmnasieskola of 2 or 3-year 
courses (4 years for certain technical coursed), offer^^g iiS ^'^^^T "J'"l" 
of study (correspondiag lo earlier academic or vocational courses)!, now m 
principle all opening up the road towards the university. 

2 Both in the srundskola and in .the gymnasieskola. the ^P^PJ'J^J''^}^^^;^ 
gerice and interests in each class unit has widened immensely. When teachers 
K^ed how it would be possible to meet such variety within the same class 
"ey were told that the answer was individualization inside the framework of 
Se^crass unit of. at the maximum. 30 pupils The class ^^^^^^^ was " °r-.. 
the basis for the so cial education of the pupils. To implement the task ot indi 
v^dualiiat on co mbining it with t he equally important social education, re- 
mfrn Se m^s important .nd the most difficult task of Swedish teacher s^^^ f 
the school reform was engineered and ^^^..^.r^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• dves of the school relorm on the inner level, of combining individual teaching 
and education with soc ial education. 

3 Thus, as early as then960s. practical experimentation towards the 

realisation of these aims was- started. It would be an °ver-simphfication o 

tha all research and development work in Sweden in the educational field 
has ^ad its roots in this double task of the teachers and the whole school but 
^!rt^inlv the urgency of the task has had far-reaching consequences. In the 
cLssroJms teSers often rather desperately, sometimes constructively^^^ 
ft^rted aTk^ng for ways and means of fulfilling their new tasks. Of the teachers 
w?o were to t'each on 'he upper level of the firundskola (the level of^'^^ ltllLe 
vear olds where difficulties were felt to be the greatest) some had experience 
L teacht'g U.e pupils of the old realskola. most of ^^^^ 
wards further education of an academic type. ^"^^ f°"^%^^,^^^^^\ ^^e/a^^^^^ 

foiw.lrnla for those who had entered vocational life after an average ox 
^^e^T^chooufa TnTavo^able circumstances this mixture of teacher com- 

common task. More or less spontaneously, teachers started trying oui 
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dcfveloping new niethu^is, :)rodu^.ing new kinds of material, developing new 
modes of work often m tcrni;* of ross-disciplinary projects, "of team teach- 
ing, ot increasing outjii dctivitv.- In general, it was felt imperative to break 
loose from traditional lo.t e-to-lace teaching. Other traditional routines of 
teaching were also increasingly questioned. 

(2) Deveiupment Work in the Malmb Area 

4. It is* against this background that the development work of the 60s 
and 70s in the Malmo area has to be seen. It has been car^ried ^^ut within two 
different frarnes of organization - the Malmo city school system and the Malmo 
School of Education - but there has all Ihe time been close interaction between 
the two organizations and, also, the objectives of the. work attempted have been , 
closely related. Broadly speaking, the objectives have been to realize the o\er- 
riding objectives of the Swedish s*.hool relorrn, as outlined above. 

(a) Development Work within the City School System; the Emergence 
oi the Educational Development Centre (EDO. 

5. Early on in the period oi the introduction of the grundskola , the need 
was felt for a more s\ sir-matic attempt at developing suitable modes of work, 
primarily for mdivicii .ii/atiwri -ind 7>u^ lal education. The -experience gained 
Irom a couple oi iruiiViO -^l :-'waLuU vherc experimental work had been carried 
out in the 1*^)^03 was i* . . r;jor"itt^d a, rh<; creation of the Educational Develop- 
ment Centre of Malnus >vhich star'td its work in I9b4 after a oar liamentary 
decision of the same vear, had macitr the creation of such centres possible. 
From the very beginnini^, the work of the centre related itself to and aimed at 
incorporating efforts bv teachers who were already at work, trying to find 
workable ways fu realising the obj<'Ctives of the j^runciskola . With these existing 
teacher initiatives as ooxnts oi dt par tur*-:, the Centre developed some series 

of projects, rill m Lhe r>pirn oi U.c rhamenta ry decision which formulated 
the objectives of the ^aa^ ationai centres as being: **'to find' practicable ways 
of giving t fuct to .iitt 'inoiib oi na: educational relorms proposed or already 
decided, <±iso at the levels higher than the c ompulsory school, and/ to facilitate 
the progressive revi^iop, of the curriculum*.' (cf IMTEC II> p 346). 

c. Three oa»u ar^ <is ct wovk wt-re the lollowing:! 

o Tht seleciiorr -ir.d structure of subject matter 

o The oedaooi^K. ai or^^air. /ritzon o\ the school' 

pupil grouping, team teaching, flexible scheduling etc 

o Th'e care lo:. pupils with special needs 

Though these areas represented di-fferent points of departure for development 
work, thev gradually merged and seemed to be but different aspects of the same 
emerging pattern of the new school. Obviously, such a school also needed a 
new shell. Implications for school building grew out of actual pedagogical 
experience and were put to use, when a series of new schools was to be built 
in the Malmo area. The new school buildings were all created as open plan . " 
schools suitable for an open and flexible education.; 
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(b) The Reseat*ch Activities of the Malm5 School of Education 

7., As from l^oi, the Malmd School of Education started its work full 

scale, that is giving primary school teachers (for the lower and middle level 
of the grundskola) their complete training and giving subject teachers for^the 
upper level of the grunds kol a and those of the gymnasieskola^ their pedagogical 
training after an academic degree At about the same time, the Department 
o! Educational and Psychological Research, attached to the School of Education^ 
started its work.. When the Educational Development C^tre came into being, 
the president of the School of Edui ation and the head o£ the research dfepart- 
ment heartily sponsored the initiative and became members its planning 
group. As research and development projects of the Departiiient of Educational 
R^seajfch began to take shape, liela tests were mostly carried out in the Malmd 
city schools. Thus, from the very beginning, a positive and dynamic rela- 
tionship developed between tne leadership of the EDC and the Department of 
Educational Research.. 

8, One of the mam conceirns of the new research department. was how to 

put i.nto practice the principle of individualization of instruction.: The principal . 
solution was to oe svstems of m^: thod and material, rrtainU lor the teaching of 
mathematics and German ''the IMU and UMT projects^ y 

( 3} Ass^/ts and^Diabihiies oi Development. Work in the Malmd 
Area 



9. After the parliamentary decision on the grundskbla was taken in 1962, 

^Malmo was the first major city to introduce^all three levels (lower, medium 
and upper levels, each of 3 years^ as early as the fall o£ 1962 (cf I^MTEC 11- 
p 325). Leaders within the M.-^lm^ directorate of schools had been actively 
engaged in the central committee work that prepared" the parliamentary deci- 
sion and therefore shared an eager iiiterest in its implementation.. The local 
^Bo^iM of Education was favorable/dnd able to influence the City council into 
giving relatively generous 'amoahts of money towards new educational eqtjip- 
ment. At the sam^ tmie, horary. and audiovisual centrjes were established ^ ■ 
for the whole school svstem, offering technical service and pedago^gical advice, 
to some extent also being- a central store for films, and such tapes, records, 
books etc as are not m constant use at the schools. The existence of these 
centre.s makes it possible for school librarians to take a more active pairt in 
the actual teaching situatiuns, being liLcsrated from the greater part o£ the 
technical chores. 

^ 10. Furthermore, the cit> authorities made it .bossible_.for the Board 

of, Education to create %A or g^ahization of educatior^al advisors, supplemented . 

# by expert groups of teachers who offered active help to their colleagues in 
fulfilling their new and difficult tasks;. In these expert groups, teachers of 
different competence pooled thexr skills in order to help the city authorities 
ancf their colleagues with the selection and production of suitable material- 
^/nd with the introduction of new methpds of work* 

/ in addition, the resour^^ eS for guidance and pastoral -care at each school 
were augmented. The efforts uf teachers and 'principals were supplemented 
by school psychologists^ social workers, vocational guidance teachers etc 
and teams tor the pastoral care of pufiils were developed. 
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14. The fact that a large School of JEaucation was at work in Malm5,and rapid- 
ly expanded its field of work during the i960s also served to raise the level 
of pedagogical interest and of professional skill in Malma schools, 

12. However, thert^ were also drawbacks as Tregarcls development work in 
die Malmo area. ^ 

In the beginning of the sixties, the city school system was still short o£ ctass- 
rooms, an old headache with the city authorities. During the decade, the city 
gjrew rapidly (this trend has been reversed as from 1971). The decade 1962- 19?2 
representesi a boom in school building, a heavy load both economically and ad- 
ministratively, but. also an incentive for developmental work within the domaine 
of school building (see above and bel^w on the Samskap project, p ^Oj. 

13. * Also, during the sixties thf research activities of the Department of% 
Educational^Research were to Be stlrted,^ as i^ere from scratch. Its main 
relationship in planning and financing was witlf the National Board of Education. 
During this period, no personnel or financial resources were earnr#rked for 
research in coopersrtion with the EDC . Although research workers took an 
active part in development projects within the EDC, they had to do this more 
or less with their left hand, in their spare time and with very iittie economic 
r^mxine ration. For Jhe EDC work as a whole, only very limited means were 
available, partly deriving from' the National Board, partly frorn the local 
authority (cf IMTEC II, 349 i). The leadership rested with the city Board of 
Education directorate, that is to say with people who were all at the tiiTie^ 
carrying heavy administrative re spousibilities besides those for developmental 
work. These circumstances may explain some of the rather unsystematic cha- 
racter of the planning and performance of the EDC projects. 

14. * Only from the begfnning of the 19708, when EDC was transformed. 
into another organizational pattern . ailed MED, has the relationship of field 
development work and research accompaniment found its proper organisation, 
though the resources are sUi! scarce and .the future uncertair^^ This means a 
partnership in planning and execution of development and research projects 
aif^through, in itself wanted by both parties from the very beginning but for 
various reasons only slowly emerging and finding its organizational structure. 



(4) Dev elopment Work - ^or ^sihat ? 

15. As his already be^n rep*-ated over and over again, the development 

work of the Malmp EDC, cird also to a great extent that of the Malmd Depart- 
ment of Educational Research, grew out of a need to solve the major problem 
of implementing the new school reform, that of combining individualization <r 
and social education. It should be noted that a change in the pattern of teacher 
tasks never was a primary aim< The change in teacher patterns, or rather 
in the total personnel organization and r6le division within schools emer]ged as 
one of several not Qxiginally calculated consequences of the developmental 
activities. It appeared to be a pterequisite for solving the major problems 
involved. Change in the physical facilities oi the school was another. Still 
another was the increased participation of the pupils in the planning and ad* 
ministration of teaching, a development which naturally geiried impetus through., 
the world-wile student movement in the late 60s. ^w to institute and develop 
a vital school democracy became another important problem to be solved 
within the framework of research^^and development activities. 



16. Thus, gradually a now pedagogical organization emerged as a 

result of thtf-se research and" development activities. When' the National 
Board of education planned a revision of the 1962 curriculum for the 
grundskola . the Lgr 62 , the MalmO elcperiments formed one of the mai 
sources of inspiration for working out an organizational model, callfed 
the PEDO model. During the years 1967-1970, this model Was tried 
oyt in the, new EDC in SkellefteS as well as in Malm5 subsequently als 
in other places. This experimentation formed a basis for important 
aspects of the new curriculum, the Lgr_69. 



' (5) The Cost Aspect 

17.' The economic framework for schools where devel^ment work 

was carried out was mainly the same as in other schools. As a small 
remuneration for time given to conferences, planning and reporting, the 
personnel engaged were given annual fees, seldom amounting to more 
than the regalar pay for a couple of\ teaching hours. Basically, however, 
the allotment of teachi^ng staff in these schools was figured dut' accord- 
ing to the same rules as for the whole school system. These rules are 
part of a complicated system of state grants, -of which an outl:ne is gu'. 
en in an Appendix to this dhapter. As teacher -salaries are mainly fin- 
anced through state grants'! whereas bidding, and equipment as well as 
personnel other than teachers are mainly paid by the local, authority- 
(the state also gives grants towards the cosf of new school buiWing). it 
is hard fd convert teacher time into any other kind of resource for the 
school. HoweveV. a special government decision made it possible, tor 
experimenting scliools to transform teaching time into time for^ non-pe- 
dagogical aids, teaching material etc. 



■ (6") Teacher Reactions to New Patterns 

17. The new patterns of teacher tasks which have emerged as re- 

sults of development and research iri the Malmi) area have *een creat- 
ed by teachers, who have wanted to solve the problems that the new 
schools posed-. This, perhaps, is one of the reasons ^^y- teachers un- 
ions were g'low to react to what was happening. Only around 1970 did 
they seem'^to discover that radical change was taking place as a result 
of development worjc. Their reactions were sharp, and since than" con'- 
stant discussions have beeni running. Conflicts have sometimes arisen, 
at present aggravated 'by the fact that Sweden faces a surplus of teach- 
ers. 
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APPENDIX 

Resources and their allotment -: 

18. According to the Education Act it is the duty of the community 
to 'provide education for children in the grundskola and to provision-, of edu^ 
eating chilclren and adolescents in gymnasial (secondary), schools. - 

19. Even if schooling is a municipal matter, the state also has its 
obligations as to education. In accordance with Swedish tradition the 

. state has a supporting and a directing function. The interaction of the 
two functions can be illustrateci by a simple diJ'.gram: 



/ ■ 


1 " 

Description of goals 


undecided 


• \ ' 

* 


Allotment of resources 


decided 
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The interpretation ^ the ^curricula is to a great extent left to t^e Educa- 
tion committees ■ ancTto^the schools. 

20. - Instead, a d/Ciulcd regulation of the outer frame-work of the ac- 
tivities is made through the "allotment of resources. "Ehere used to be a syS;^ 
'tern of state grants to different . branches of educational activities: Govern- 
ment subsidies werr thu^ granted to cover the msijor part of^leachers - 
salaries, school transport, meats, teaching materials (as a sttmulftnt) ' 
and school libraries., 'All (hes - , subsidies affected the operating costs. 

21. From the 1960.S thert; has been' a reorganization of the compara- 
tively large numb..r -o t-rnnur^ grants. Now, on principle, only one- 
subsidy is grantt-d tu tn.- >rmLO,^kvU, namely tU||S#-called general- ope-, 
rating grant. This grant is iuppcised to comprisVnot only all the above-, 
mentioned subsidies for the ranhmg of schools but also certair*support 
of other municipal dctivirie^ arriong childrf-n and adolescents. T^M ope- 
raftng grant is calciia'ed witK i c pd to the number of posts for teach- 
ers ,and school leaders crea/cd at tne -school in the stipulated way. 

22 A post forms the/asis for j^-rants only in so far as it carries teach- 
ing or other services la^ dowo in time-tables or other Instructions. The 
annual salary of a post is determined by the salary-grade in which the teach- 
er is placed. In this way tho basis for grante to the grundskola is deter- 
mined. The "operating grant is given to the municipality, reduced by a minor 
municipality share varying according to the so-called housing claseilication. 

23 The same system is valid for the gymnasial school w.ith the ex- 
ception of the municipfility share. whicWs not deducted. The govern-^ 

'ment grants are thus closely related to teachers salaries and posts. Ne- 
vertheless, it is possible to compare state costs and municipal ct^ts per pu- 
pil. ■ \ 

,24. For the school year 19"3/74 the average cost for a pupil in the. 

grundskola can be estimated at 7. 400 S Crs. Hereof the state pays some ^ 
1 4. 100 S Crs or 55%. A pupil a.t secondary school costs, similarily, some 
\ 9. 900 S Crs of which tho slate pays 6, 100 S Crs. 
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GL IMPSSS OF NEW PATTERNS 



(i) • Introduction 

25. - Before starting to describe the various research and develop- 
*ment projects through which teacher patterns have gradually been charg- 
ed, let' us invite you to visit-five Malm5 schools where new patterns 
are actually in practice. We have chosen them so as to illustrate five 
different aspects of change. They, also reflect varying process-es of change. 

(a) A School for Co-o^ration 

26* We will start by letting you Ipdk into the diary of a teacher of the 

nine-year comprehensive grunaiskola . He took part, in the initial 
^-effort of trying to find new subject contept and structure ir Order 
^ ^'^to satisfy the needs of the widely heterogeneous: classes of the ^ 
new scliool. He now works in a school \«diere the w^le pedago* 
gical organization has changed as a ' result of successive develop- 
' ~ ment activities, of which he himself is one of the engineers. 



" (2) Fyom a teacher^ s : diary, .spring term 1973 

, * ■ 

11, Sometimes I do wonder if it >j«5a«n't easier before, when one knew 

which pupils and which classes to meet 'every, day. One knew whai sUbje.ct,. 
to teach and which book to use/ There Was law and order. Sometimes there' 
were compWcationsr one entered the storeroom at the same^rtime as^a coir 
league; looking for the same map or the same book-box* Then one suspect- 
ed that something was going an in the adjacent room and that that ^Jsonfie- 
thing*' might be connected with one's own work. After nine years of experi* 
mentation with cooperation in various forms, it has now gone so far ^at 
,one can hardly do anything on one's own* One has grown dependent not only 
on colleagues but on teachers' assistants and on pupils, in a way that could 
not be foreseen wlien it all started in 1964. The relationship towards the 
school administra\ors and the caretaker^ has also altered. It feels as if 
walls have fallen dawn and borderlines been erased. The borders between^ 
different SuT>jects.have disappeared to a great extent* At least the coUeagu^ 
- es of my tea ching- team have long since stopped putting subject-labels on the. 
study project of our year plan for social orientation subjects. It's impossib- 
le to compare the old and the new way of working. The, work is much freer 
now. « 

* 

28. Today we had one of these typical swirling days when most 

things happened, both wfiat was supposed to happen and things not^at all fore-^ 
seen. In our combined store-room and work-room our teachers assistant, r 
UUa, had already started to sort heaps of materials for the first morn- 
ing session which would start an hour later. We were to begin with a 
large class, where some slides and a guest-lecturer from* the County 
Environment ^Campaign would be the extra stimulus* "After long discus- 
sions our work this week has been entitled ^-^Environment in Centre*^ / - 

29; There are seven teache^rs and one assistant in our teani and together 

we are responsible for all the teaching of social orientation subjects in tiie 
three grades {7, 8, 9) of the upper level of' vhe compulsory school, 18 classes 
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m all. Each working unit c^ii{XFi&€'S^ approx. 90 pugils arid consists thus of 
three classes with a pa raiTeltime- table and three periods each p;er week. 
Eaicti period has .§0 minutes. AU wprking units have their own three teachers, 
each one responsible for one class in the four'socia} orientation subjects 
together.: ©ut we are often )>oth iour aSftd five teachers working together, 
as we have about 25 so-c ^iled resource-hours at pux disposal. These^hoars 
a«re dij^tributed among the unita*^ according to need and decider u^on- at f^' 
weekly conference. Ulla notes all ti>^ fprmal decisions which are the s 
for C'O-aperaiion and for all the'praotical details; Uila has become a ,^101* - 

at. keeping all tlie papers in* orderj/minu^^ tim^6'- tables, stencils etc. We 
have a whole wall (5. 3 mtrs)»fuTl^|^pige^^ for all these sheets of paper. 

Now my colleagues, Gunnel and Kenneths hac^ com^ too.: Together we work ^ 
with 7a, 7b and 7c. AU in a hurry it was decided that tihey could wait for our 
pupils up in the class-rooms anajcome^ dc^wn to the auditorium %rhe'n we should 
, starrt. Ulla and I woul go down earlier^to get the projector and the;blac4c-out 
ready a^d to keep a. look-out for our lecturer.. It soon became clfear that* he v 
had gone to the wrong school (unfortunately we have.no sign with the name of 
•the school) and he turned up ten minutes late. This, actually, did not create 
any problems, because the headmaster and his administrative resistant had. 
taken the oppor^tunity *to attend our first large^class of the enyironment*pro- 
jeki: - These tw^o gentlemen took- their time in telling th^ pupils yAat they ex* 
pec ted from^this week's work. . 

30* When we got bacl^ to our* clas's-rdom^s after thp large class and .set 

about* Ihe instructions for group work there was a*bsolute confusion* As us\aial 
oh^stich occasions I have the feeling of completely losing control of my work. 
Suddenly-on« is surrounded by*pupilr * not only from one's own cl4ss but also 
from others.; There- are always pupils who want to work with a friend in the- 
parallel cla^rs. Many wan.t to alter the tasks given or make their own* Some 
dash to secure-books or papers, probably driven by spme sort of fear that 
there., won*t be enough material for. everybody. Some one wants go homy or 
to the library to* fetch books thky know "are much better**. Some simply must 
hav-e a cassette recorder otherwise they cannot possibly Interview! And why 
on earth aref'^there not enough cameras for kll the groups and there J« a camera 
without a f^sh;? light J , . ^ ^ ' ^ . \ 

31, At noon thf* v^,eekly couferenc^^ was scrfieduled. Not rhuch was* sazd 

about the eurrtjnt study project, as it had been planned during .earlier confe- 
rences. .Most (^{ the time was spent discussing the outlines of the frtudy project 
^'Afric: ^whi^h was* to start .^onie. Nw^eks later,. This time two of my c^er \ 
colleagues, Ann-Kerstm and Bjorn, wer.e nesponsibie for the planning and y 
today they, had invited an -ajdvisor from the museum to the conference. We \ 
wanted to know if -study-visits could be arranged and if we might borrow some 
rnaterial from their archives., itudy-vi^its were possible, but only for grade 
9, as we would haveUo alter the time-tabl'e of other subjects; ,too much if 
grades 7 and 8 were, to be able to go* to the museum too. Instead we were re-* 
commended to contact a shop for A^ican handicraft which was willing to lend 
.uf things. Then Ann-KerStin sa.id that she had been in touch with a teacher .of / 
comparative religion the University of Lund and that he had promised tO\ / 
come^and tell the pupils about the religions of primitive peoples. Experts fr^bm 
outside are often mc/re interesting than the usual old teachers, . . 
I- * ' t. 

.♦32. As I am the leader of the teaching-team^ Thave the advantage of 

tutoring a small group of pupils for a couple of hours every week in our work- 
room. At the sarne time I can attend to some of the administrative duties. 
Today I aakec the leader of the natural sciences teachinp -team^ to come and 



have a look at our environment project so that he later would 'jt able to adapt 
the more scxen iic oriented environment-a^aching in'his sector to our^s. 
When th^ last period st^* * ' wtit home, W^7"''a7^-ft-malter^,of fact, i was 
supposed to. try to proc *st of possible tasks .or ^a' serie?~ortree4yr:^^--;- — 

chosen Jtudy^ projects tv actualized at the end of the term, but I fear that 
I sh^ll nbt get any f>irther today than this diary . . . 



33. 



. (3) Individualized matnematics teaching - IMU in practice - 

Mo>t-of the teaching material used at SoderkullasROj.an Ka$*been and * 
to a great part stil." is produced ir the school as part of the common 
planning by teachers and pupils with the assistance oi teacher .ssi^i- 
ants. Fear subjects such as the humanities and sciei4ce fhis sterns to 
be an advantageous arr angement. For^ubjecte like matht^^matics or 
foreign languages, where the training of skills forms a major part 
of the teachiiig and learning processes, the use of professionally pro- 
duced, individualized instructional material would s«em to be pre- 
ierable. As mentioned above, one of the fnajor preoccupations of thfe 
Malmo Department of^Educatib,nll Research hasj-been to produce such 
ms^erial and tb test its- effect's. £et x^s see, what it means to use the 
individualized material tor mathematics, as designed for the upper 

level of tne' srundskola, v ■ 

~ , . m __ 
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IMU is a system of teaching , mathematics in a wholly individualixe.d . 
way in the classes 7, 8 and 9 at the upper level of the grundskola. 'The. co^rse^ 
jSL covered by nin.e modules. A module requires about one.thirdj>f^<^xi^lVya;^r 
Every module consists of 6-8 booklets (components) of 50-150 pages each. 

35.. Component A is common to all" stir^^nts, but each student works at his own 
pace^ When the students have completed component A they do a diagfiostic test. 
(DP in the illustration). On the. basis o£ the information provided by the test> 
the teacher assists the student in selecting a component B, of three possible, 
alternatives. Tiien , there is also a component C to "be used in the same way. In 
the. last version of the material components for group activities (G) and a spe- 
cial level for the Inlpliectually weakest pupils. (Ai, Bl, Ci have also been 
developed.) ^ 




36«: . As soon as student/ ^lavt* completed «.ne module, thev prooe.?'i d:reci - 
ly to the next. No" annual grades or marris are given. The lar.e number of 
modules and components results m a great number of "possible ways** through 
the course (more than iO million 5). 



37. There"^ra^"specic\i hanabook on r;=K>4iiod fo-t Ihejeacher s that is appK -^ 

cable to ail modules This handbook describes a typical lesson in ai rarge^itr^ - 
composed of 2 or 3 ordinary classes. 

l.; The lesson is prepared during a conference held by the teaching team to 
determine which tests will be held, what group instruction will take place* 
who is to be. respousibie for th^ group instruction, which niaterial is to bi 
'distributed to which studetus, etc. The assistant takes notes throughout the 
Conference.. 

E. The group instruction; >f any, is prepared by tlie teacher nominated,: 

3. Before the lesson commences, th« assistant produces all the material 

• required. ' - ^ 

4. During the lefcon the assistant is busy distributing and collecting material, 
"^supervising students carrying out diagnostic tests or solving problems, 
/noting the student* progress through the course, the extent of their home- 

— -^w^ork," checking their attendance and so on. The assistant. should be suffi- 

'ciently familiar with the material c.s to be able to ^swer simple questions 
. '"^ posed by the students.: In generaif however, she will r^er the student to 
/ one of the teachers.. Meanwhile the teachers circulate among the student#t 
helpin^g those who hav^ got stuck, seeing to it that the student^ work care- 
fully and in accordance with the, instructions laid down, giving the students 
encouragement and spurring them on, discussing the results of diagnostic 
tests, helping the students to choose suitable sections for revision, etc. 
One Qt\he teachers may be busy with group instruction.^ 

5/ After the lesson the assistant arranges all the. material. 

6 Before the next conference the assistant corrects the students* diagnostic 

* tests and cnte^rs up all the data on. the students* progress, etc. The scope 
of the assistant's work is normally subject ^to local circumstances but the 
following tasks are probably her most important ones* 

To attend thf lessons 

, To be re'sponsible for the material 
' ,• To register the current work of the students 

. To register sttident data ' * / 

To corre^ct diagno-stic tests / 
To copy out and make stencils of material produced by the teacher / 
for group instruction ~ ' ^ , 

, Clerical duties of various kinds, including keeping the minutes at con- 
ferences, notes on group instruction, notes on absence. - ■ / 

7, At the next conference (a minimum of 1 conference pet week per Large Cl'as 
is necessary) the teaching team discuss their experiences, go through the/ 
results of the diagnostic tests, decide on measures to be taken following ; 
the results, for example individual revision .or group instruction, survey 
the students* progress in th^eir studies, decide whether any students te- , 
quireiurther encouragement/help, etc. The following question^ are ^ 
dealt with at the majority of conterences; 



How far have the, students progressed with their work? How much home- 
work have ihey been doing? Do any students need special homework? ■ 
How have the diagnostic tests turned out? Which students need to revise 

their work? . ■ 

Ought there to be group instruction next time? What type of group 

instruction? Who is to organise i*t? , , , - ? 
_kre there any students who ^aye nearly completed their booklets . 
niVhich B^ooklet¥ shduld wfe Te ■ 



I (4) An Open Plan School 

38 As a new pedagogical organization emerged, teachers found them- 
selves hitting wails, which often seemed to be in the wrj?ng place. 

, The traditional school building did not fit the new pedagogical models. 
One of the results of development work in the MalmS ai'ea has been 
to design a n^ kind of school building which should function better 
than traditioij ones for the new pedagogical models. These new 
schools can be characterized as open plan schools. Wliat is it like 
to teach in such schools? Let,>is visit Crtagirdsskolan, an open plan 
school for 400 pupils aged 7"- 13. 

39 It is ha.lf past eight on a September morning and the school day has just 
started. The seven-to-nine year olds are working in artfas of varying character.. 

•some in rooms of ordinary class-room type (often coupled m pairs >^i4h a fold- 
ing wall in between) partly in the adjacent study hall. There are no detks ol 
the traditional, type: the pupils are working at tables of varying size and sha]^, 
oblong or rou^d ones, suitable for the work of two, four or rnore pupil^,. Study 
carrels are also available for those who need a more isolated study environ- 



ment. 



40 About 20 7-year olds who have just started school ar^ working with 
material directing them in an individualized way towards their first readmg 
instruction. There are five grown-ups this morning working with this small 
group of children: the class teacher, two student teachers, one teacher , 
Ipecialized in remedial tealcmi^and one teacher who, knows the language of 
some of the immigrant children^ the group. This latter teacher jal^s to the- 
immigra-nts in their own language and is trying to find out what ^f^P f ^^Jf^.- 
is likely to need in order to iearn Swedish as soon as possible. The remecliai 
teacher sits down wijh those who have already shown, at this early stage of 
their schooling, that they are in need of extra -support. Some of the omera 
are w.alki^i^ around, registering the progress of the children 

able to make a diagnos^is of their status or offering the fast workers new ma- 
teria'l as they finish their tasks. , 

41 The 8-year olds a"re having maths. Some of them have moved out into 
the study area (in all 330 m2 for the 7-9 year olds) in order to be able to work 
with bulky material at a l^rge table. Now and then ^ teacher visits them, giv- 
ing individual help or assembling the whole group in order to explain an 
especially difficult new facet of the unit. After this strenuous ^e^cise ^ey 
relax for a while before starting work anew. In the other h^lf of ttie study 
area (another 330 m^). the juniors, aged from 10 to 13, are working with 
various tasks belonging to a work unit titled WORK, a rather comprehensive 
and norvery precise title. The specification is contained in '^^^^y^^^' .^^ 
which they have to deal at ten different stations in various parts of the Study 
area. 

42. Le. us walk around to some of the stajions. T'.ie sUtion Intellectual 

work helps tie pupils understand how hurhan thought rnay be formulated ir' - 



program's which in 'turn may be put into coriiputers, thus greatly reducing 
tiie burden ol man's thought. At another station they have learned how 
machines have been invented to free man from heavy manual work. The 
processes are described on wall pictures and diagrams, the pupils see . . 
films ^d their comprehension is controlled on work sheets. At yet another . 
stati<m all the information .is given on tapes - each child can listen to a • 
spoken in his own mother toungue (this .school has 'about one third immigra»t 
childr4m>. -Earphones J^r.e.. available., for everyone and the pupils can be f^»d 
listening to the tapes sitting at tables or resting on the carpet. The greater i 
part of the day, -the pupils at this school can ehoo^je their working position 
themselves, and this to a great extent is true algolor the teachers. 

43. ' Carpets cover all the study hall save the so-called l*fet area) There 

a group of students are occupied with science experiments, designed at . 
elucidating the theme "Work to produce food". This theme ia.vaj^ as 
••Work to prepare food" in a wqrkshcp where pupil's a|e,«*king cookies, at 
the same training the u^e of recipes.' The workshop irf-a part of fte gpM^, 
On each side of a central area for work ;with colour and form» wortesMps 
vrood, met#^4nd textile work open up. A group is oceupied with^^^^to|r'|* 
einploying varying klAds of material: plywood and more solid kiiitt*'"« w#od.= 
foam rubber, paper, gum, fabricating models of houses for thepaf*4,,^- 
present and the future. In the .open studio area, the furniture matt^^|*ts»»ts 
'of big tables sta ling free in the midst <d the rown. Some pi Ui«ip|w.f3,pi 
Als area belong to the classes for mentally retarded children, 
inte^ated into drtagdrdsskolan. One of the objfectives of tins schort « to 

try tt> dran^ these children into th e project work. ,. 

* " ^ . 

44. ' The variations in tasKs, modes' of work, work matierial ^A ffisi- 
tions when working seem nearly inexhaustible in this 'school. But tfiere » ' 
still more ta see. In an unfurnished room of larjge class-room si«« abeut 

aiirty pupils are seated on the floor in a circle. In the midst of the circle 
- two actors work at expressing "Understanding one another*' a.» a tom^ effort. 
Thev compete wit^one another: "I am better than you", tease (me ane*»rj 
••This is my ball.- you haven't got a ball".. One of them «f ^ an|^y. fee^r 
oae desperate, crying. The other one^ to the pupils; "But! didn tm«aa 
I am f Jd of him. But I#n't tell him that - or can I?". The . 
suggestions, the actors are improvising, everybody ib at work wiA fte.terd .. 
task of undt=rstanding one another and oneself and of expressing it. ^He^walU 
are needed - voices get loud, there is accompaniment on the flute ^d »f t 
drum, the action is very lively from actors and audience. But no ft^raitore, 
is' needed and all stage -properties go into a sack. 



45 Thus the facilities and areas of various kinds, vrfiich we have ^*^?^» 
serve the purpose of offering space for manifold experiences fr<^ V^i 
of the children: through books and other printed material, throu^ sound^;«*fl . 
pictures, through people, through disfcovery and creative activities, iB^anni, 
and music. There is a conscious effort to overcome the traditional ve^i 
dominance of the school, the more important as, one third of the jmmfJf^^ 

a mother tongue other than Swedish. There is careful and precise ^anniag ' 
behind project work^of the kind we have been watching. Teachers of vary^g 
training work and plan together, making it possible tt> vary tii« 8i«e of 
groups, as teachers of immigrants and of special classes join wife class 
teachers in planning and working, also using various aids and modes, of work, 

46 Flexibility in the use of space, flexibility in teaching and leamlnf 
is a hallmark of PrtagSrdsskolan of Malmd; But obviously there are contra- 



dictions in the pedagogical model used there. The careful planning o£ the pro- 
ject work aims at individualizing according to pupils's interests - but does it 
allow enough for the spontaneous expressions of interest by the children? 
And doesn't planning demand an'exorbitant amounft of preparation by. teachers 
And is ffiere place for any common planning by teachers and pupils together? 
Thos? responsible for the work at Ortagirdsskolan are fully aware that they 
ai>« still at the beginning of developing their model of teaching. Project work 
taker*bout one week- of the moftth — th€^est-is rather like traditional teaching* 
Project work aims at offering a basis of common experience to ^HiK^ils of 
•one 3-year level of the school andjhis is wby^ alt should visit all stations - 
but they may spend more, or less time at each. according to ir.*. rest. Prepa- 
ration^ke-s a great deal of time for tfachers - but they do it togtiher and it 
would take more time for each teacher to work by himself. There are plans 
for a closer integration of project work and the training of skills, there are 
plans for breaking through the barriers between years and cic.sses in skill 
training too and one hopes to engage the piipils in planning projects. There is 
still a. long road ahead. , . 

■ .«> ■ . .' . t»< 

(5) The FQL Project: a Description of Co-operation in Action 

47 Swedish children do not start school until the age of seven, a, late 

age aiternationally. Also, the preschool system has no long tradition 
in?Sweden where, on the other hand, day care centres are well deve- 
loped to receive from an' early age the children of working parents. 
. • , Where preschool classes do exist for 6-year olds, they work 

ing to a tradition that is very different from that of the school. Thia ^ 
confronts the child.with a rather high but artificial barrier to sur- 
mount from preschool cla#s to primary school - and has led to 
attempts being made to coordinate the educational efforts of the two 
institutions in question. The everyday work of the FOL project, 
which has this as its main objective, is reflected in the following 
report. " « 

48. • Miss A, a primary schoc^ teacher, and Mrs. B, a preschool teacher, 
have'for the last term been co-operating in various ways. They have exchanged 
information' about and discusser the methods, content and material used mftbe 
two school levels. Miss- A has bee:t able to participate in the extensive educa- 
tton^i activities pursued m the , pre school, activities that she had previously 
known little about> Mrs. B now knows more about what awaits her presehool 
children when they start school and can prepare them for the transition more 
effectively than before. The teachej-s also make use of each others experience 

'and special knowledge on the occasions when the children work together, fcst 

" now Miss A is visiting Mrs. B in order to plan how .they are to co-^operate 
the following day. Miss A has noticed that some of the pupils in her class have 
difficulty in handling a pair of icissors and need .to train their skill in cutting. 
It would be a help- if they could practise in the preschool, where easilyj-handled 
scissors are available. The two teachers discuss what type of work might be - 
suitable and which children need such training. In addition Anna, who has been 

- even more restless than usual in school recently, might be helped by being p 
able to choose what to do more freely than is possible in school. At the day 
nursery there are several children who are to start school next term and one 
boy whs is past school age and who needs a little extra contact with the school 
before he starts because of social difficulties. It is desirable that this group 
should visit the school on the next -occasion,. that the two levels co-operate. 

' "Tomorrow morning wotild be a goo^ time", says Miss A, "as we are going 
to work with counting rods at school. " They agree that five children from 
each level should exchange. 



49. Th$ next day thv pr<*S( huol c hiidren are told that they are going 

to visit the school. They react very enthusiastically and those ^h > are 
not. going' on this occasion are disappointed, but are reassured that' tt mil ' 
be their turn another time, The schoolqhildren haye already arrived at 
, the day nursery, whexe they feet at home after eariier visits, and are 
#alrejady climbing on the wall bars and sliding down the sUde in the large 
playroom. 

TOT ~THe"pre"schooI c hilar eiT tTnd"' their ~6vm way to the s'chboL Tt is^ on 
the other side of their outdoor playgxound, where children from school . 
and preschool often piay togetner. 

At school all the children are waiting for their "guests** and greet ^em 
Rudly when they arrive. They make immediate contact by saying **Peter, 
come and sit by Tne!*% "Karin is going to sit by me today!** etc< Under 
Miss A's guidance, the children are soon co-operating over their tasks. in 
^mathematics with the help of the counting rods. The schoolchildreji some- - 
• times help the younger ones, but it also happens that help is given in the , ^ 
Other direction. During a pause in the work, they play a muiical game to- 
gefeer and the da^ nursery children sing a newly-learnt song for the school- 
children. At the end of the ie^s,.on there is just time to play a counting game 
iif which figures and numbe^rs are to be combined, one schoolchild and one 
preschooichild work together in pairs, **Is it over already?** one day nursery 
child asks in disappointment when the school bell rang and it is time to run 
back to the day nursery. On the way back they meet the schoolchildren who 
have been to the day nursery and are now on their way back with stick-on 
pictures that they have cut out during their visit there. The children tell i; 
tti^ir teacher they have" also been piayinsj to music and with musical instru- 
ments. Karin even, had time to make a boat at the carpentry bench. Every- 
one seems pleased with their visit,. 

51. The first time this kmci of co-operation took place, however, the 

preschool childre.a had been a lit^W; nervous of going to visit the school* There 
were so very many children there and a strict teacher, but now the prescl^ool^ 
children have dis>c overeu ha . - ' ^i-uool' s not' too bad'* ai^ are looking forward 
t^^hen they start school '*properlv*\ , ' . 

^ * (6) Attempts at Sc hool DemQcracy"at an Upper Secondary 

' ' ScW:l - ' 

'52* It is a comn'i:>n tr-at a. ^lil tiie development projects in the Malmo 

area that the\ aim j« .i^akiiii: tiie pupils inc reasingiy .responsible 
for their o^vn iearnian a ic! for the work of the whole school. But 
school dcmoi ra.-y j.-^- -.'c-vy tdsic, as is shown in this description 
of a confront--* lion ht^t;^et:ri verv independent secondary school pupils 
and school authorities, a < unfrontation studied and reported by 
research v^orkers ui the Maimo Department of Educational Research* 

53. At Kallangsskolan in Malmo, which is a 3-year secondary ^chool, 
experiments with diffeient forms of increased pupil influence on the forms 
of^school work have be^n carried out since the school year 1968/69. 

54. A larger number of representative bodies than is usual in Swedish 
schools has been created. Apart from staff meetings and whatjs known as a 
co-operation commlltet' with representatives of different groups in the school, 
a library committee has been formed and a group for co-operation on general 
educational questions. The pupil representatives ha-^ been given the oppor- 



tunity of continuously informing thfeir classmates about the decisions tnade 
in less&i time. t j 

55. An investigation carfied but during the first year of these activities 
revealed a rather half-hearted interest among the pupil representatives in . 
participating in the committee wojk, and their information to their class- 
mates rtid not function very satisfactorily eifter. The reason given by the 
-pttpiis-for the iack of ititerest^ was] that they Ud too little r«aLanfluence in . > 
important questions, which were regulated by forces outside their own school, 
such as central curricula and directives, as well as by decisions made W the 
local board of education and other authorities. 

/ ' 

56. An event that shed light on the opportunities the pupils'have of assert- 
ing effective influence on the teaching if they are given the chance and that 
showed both the commitment that can then be created and also the subsetiuent 

-difficulties that can arise was the "indoctrination campaign". This campaign 
had been planned by SECO (Sverige& EleVers Centralorganisation = The G^itral 
Q#gaaisation of Swedish Pupils) iskd was intended to be conducted in secondary, 
schools throughout the country. It followed in the wake of the w^ve of intense 
student activity that swept the world during the late 19608. The cent^ committee 
of SSCO saw it. as its task to makje the pupils aware of the function oP»chooU 
imd te3etbook8 in indoctri;iating the pupils to accept the existing struct^e* of 
society. They were given a week lin which they were allowed fo presesr totally 
ptipll-oriented activities, such as: general meetings to which representatives 
of ^itterent branches of society were invited.'^ lis* of H"e«tfons for discussion 
in class had been drawn up in the hope of creatine a more critical attitude to- 
w&tda textbooks and the content of the teaching.' The idea was also that pro- 
posals for changes in the school should be put forward in order to influence 
the conditions in the school. . - 

57 At Kallangsskdian the week was introduced with-.a play about the 

school of a rather provocative nature, intended to t;lear the way for a dis- 
ctt^sion between teachers and pupils. When accepting the campaign the school 
leaders had laid down as a condition that the work in the classes should be 
carried out solely with the help M the school's own resources. This had not 
been respected by the leaders of the campaign, as univers-ity student* with 
clear political commitments hid h\en invited to lead tfce di'scussions. This, 
toother wi«h the fact that the placards and oth^r material produced by the 
central campaign management were considered by many pupils to have a 
^stiact political bias, restslted in a so-called counter-group being formed 
among the pupils. - ■ 

H The week was completed with a full day of discussions at general^ 

meetings, in which representatives of the school leaders, the Malmd School 
of Education and the University of Lund were invited to participate. At ^ -end 
S the day a resolution was adopted. After a very hard debate, the counter- 
group alsp jojfeed in the passing of the resolution. This resolution was wor4e4 
as follows: 

• 59 Resolution passed after final day of discussion 

Tbis is anTttem^ to turn up the points of view that have emerged during the 
discussions at KSU&ngsskolan on El at November 1969. 

I* Marks - i|| ^ r / n • 

WV demand a discussion. o£ the marking system, because ol tiie foUowng 
crilicismS' that have been made of the present system'. 



a. The marks create a con>petative situation which makes co-operation ^ 
and soifdarity between* pupils difficult. 

b. The markf create a gulf between teachers and pupils. 

c The marks lead to a fight for pomts that overshadows the interest for , 
the subject, i ^ 

2. Text-books and curruiula 

We derrrantl that " / 

a. The study material should devote more space to different opinions. 

b. The source material should to a greater extent rendered as an 
account.: o 

c. The curricula and study material should be subjected to further penetra- 
tion on a central and local level. 



The relationship between teacher and pupils 
There is an unnatural antagonism between teacher s and pupils whici" must 
be overcome. It arises above a*l because of the marking system. Tne an- 
tagonism makes it difficult for both teachers and pupils to enjoy the degree 
of freedom of speech that would be desirable. \ 

4» School democracy ^ 

The school is our place of work.. Therefore we demand that 

a. All those working in the school should have an equal of^ortunity to 
participate in decisions / - * ' 

b. 'This right to participate should apply to all school levels. 

c. We are given full insight into all .uestions and decisions that affect our 
situation: / 

60. The final outc^ome of the campaign was a polarization among ^he^ 
pupils and partly amdng the teachers. The antagonism between radical anl 
conservative groups among the. pupils had for a time a paralysing effect on 
tlie work oi the pupils' council Many pupils, however, gained a positive 

^'-ynpression of th^ possibilities for the pupils to influence their school Sft^ia- 
- tion and an increastro v/iii to do so m various contexts. Some of the exaggera* ^ 

tion and one-sidedness of the pupils* planning made the teachers and school 
^ leaders less inclined to allow the pupils to take charge of more extensive ^nxts 
of study. Tkis type of catTipaign, in which for a short time one theme 'is allowed 
to dominate almost all the activity in the school and the pupils are allowed to 
participate in the shaping of it, has since become more commoi^, however. 

61. The attempt to incr<:a-e ti . d^tj^r^e of school democra<jy at Km^ngs-' 
skolan*has shed^ight upon t)ie :onst.mi duemm^ tx^ai arises in $uch experi- 
ments; If the pupils' influence is too restricted and formal, it does not succeed 
in motivating the pupils and ch .n^.n ; u.e usual passive attitude to one of respon- 

/sibility and co-influence If, on th.^ uther hand, the pupils are given a great, 
deal of freedom in iniiuencinu their own situation at school, the contradictions 
in a mode/n industrialized soc:-^^' tan ^tive rise, to activities that create con- 
flict within their own ranks 
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CHAPTER III 

THE EMERGENCE OF NEW PATTERNS - DEVELOPMENT AND RE- 
SEARCH PROJCfeTS 

(1) Introduction: Organization and Problem Area^ 

62. • Development and research work in the Malmo area never lormcd 
one consolidated and systematic effort with closely defin-ed objectives. To 
find out" what happened, even in a relatively limited area, such as the €merg- , 
ence df new patteras of teacher tasks, one has to study various deyelopment 
and research.projects, main.y carried out within two different organizational 
frames, the Educational Development Centre of the M^md City Board of 
Education (the EDC", after 1 971 called the Malm5 Regio^Educational Develop- 
ment Activities or MED) amd the Department of Educati^l and Psychological 
Research of the Malma Schpol df Education (the DER). The point* of departure^ 
for these projects, whici^ wer ennitiated and took shape during a decade a.» 
Trom 1964, varied. Those which interest us here all had fts their main ob- 
jective the- finding oJ "practicable wi^s of putting into effect the intasttti^s of 
the educational reforms proposed or already .decided", to quote agam tiie word* 
-of the Minister of Education in 1964 (cf above p. 2 ). Through Ae work done 
in these various projects, new patterns of, teacher tasks emerged, in soifte 
ways as a bye-product but still as a major presupposition for the realization 
of the stated objective. In this chapter, in order to see how this happened, we 
shtll study somewhat more closely some project^ or rather, groups of pro- 
jects. ' . 

63 As an introduction, short outlines will be given of the major con- 

cerns of the two organizations EDC (later MED) and DER. However, m the 
further descriptions of the groups of projects we shall not mamUin the 
distinction between projects belonging to one organization or the other. They 
each deal with one problem area, which is approached in various ways ana 
it is the outcome as concerns patterns of teacher tasks which interests us, 
not the organization of the projects as such. Further, projects having their 
origin in development work in the field often grew into or^were accompanied- 
"by systematic research projects. For this reason, also the distinction between 
projects. belonging to on^ institution or the Other would.be arlificial for our ^ 
purposes. 

64. 'The main problem areas which are of special importance for the 
eniergence of new patterns ofteaciier tasks are the following: 

A. Changing subject content and structure - the emergertce of a new peda- 
gogical organization. • 

B. The construction of individualized teaching material. 

C. Integrating handicapped children. 

D. Finding out implications for school building.; 

E. Joining^re- school and primary school. 
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F. Finding new modes of school democracy.; 

i 
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(2) Concerns oi lUt Ldu cation Devglopment Centre ' 

— ^ 

\ • ■ %- 

65. The programme for iht- ry first working year of the EIX; con- 

tained the following objectives (^.f IMTEC Z, p. 347):; 

-I testing possibilities of training all pupils in working techniques and work- 
ing attitude {''education in studv ') in a gradually evolving vertical pro- 
gramme, 

- discovering at admission and during the school career ancillary means of 
ensuring that as man/ pupils as possible can remain and be taught in or- 
dinary classes (as distinct from arrangements un the lines of special 

w classes)^ 

• by means of experiments in co-operation and team teaching and by varying 
the size^'of the learn,mg group and the work patterns at different levels and 
■ in different subjects ' * 

- finding and promoting ways of combitiing individualized ^teaching 

and social education; 

- developing different forms of self- instruction for pupils - both 

formative and creati\f, 

- discovering ways oi rationalizing work patterns in schools, inter 
alia by employing various kinds of personnel with no specifically 
pedagogical training to assist teachers; 

- seeking ways of establishing a central bank for teaching material in the 
bi'Oadest sense of the term, and school premises in which instruction on 
the lines inndicatediabove can be ^iven, 

r 

- testing new subject matter, methods and material. 

Thus, from the very beginning, team woric of teachers, co-operation 
nransclndihg limitations of class units, subjects and level^was emphasized. 
Also, very often the production of teaching material originated in and/or pre- 
supposed tift worft of teacher teams., Also the realization of the first objective 
cited above, the evolvemenr of a vertical programme for what may be called 
^'education in study" pre5Uppoj.eci th^ co-operation of teachers of different 
school levels and teaching si^bjeci- 

67. ' Gradually, some oi V\i^ originally initiated projects have been 
completed, whereas others hciw bton started. * However, the work of the 
EDC has followed a continuous l.ne, so that very often, one project has 
followed on the work of another, though approaching the problem from a 
different angle or with different raethOTS. 

68. This was true also when, for administrative reasons, in* 1971 the 
EDC gave way to the MED. The new organization of MED also entails a 
closer co-operation between the development activities of the Malm5 City 
Board of Education and the research and development activities of th# De- 
partment of Educational Research of the School of Education* The present 
programme of the MED contains seven different problem areas, of whi^h 
those of The flexible use of resources and Pastoral care of pupils are of 
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pecial relevance to the changt in teaching patterns. In general, it is stated 
s a major objective for the work oi MED to contribute to the growth^^m ■ 
chdol personnej., in pupils and parents, of a preparedness for change - a 
dhange which -will all the time demand renewal but also entails a critical 
'xarnination of the school and its role in the society of today and tomorrow. 

9, Such development and research projects as VGL, LISS, LINS, 

School environment as will be described below, all have their o^i^n in ex- 
periments in co-operation which, lor the » rundskola, started m i9<)4, tor- 
the gymnasieskola even- earlier. Team teaching and cross-disciplinary co- 
ope rati^K'l^il'^tl^ ted within the curricular frame indicated by- the Lgr 
and in school buildings of a traditional type, Today, these modes of ^o'*'^ ^ 
find special possibilities of expression in open plan schools. However, MED 
has not lost intere-it in the de%elqpment of co-operation and teain teaching m, 
traditional school buildings. In some of these, certaip modifications in the 
building have contributed to creating better conditions for team teaching and 
cross-disciplinary co-operation of teachers. 

(3) Research and Development ProMr amme of the Department 

■ ofaEducational Research 

70 Research projects carried ouiat the Department of Educational ai^ 
Psychological Research of the Malmo" School of Education are financed by the 
National Board of Education, which also decides which proposed research pro- 
jects submitted by the local department will be financed through naUonal funds. 

71 The major part of the projects are concerned with an analysis of ^ 
aeneral problems within Swedish school development and could have |een^ba«ed 
at any other educational research institute in Sweden, although possibly the fact 
that this analysis has been carried out in a region with a verjr intense educa- 
tional discussion and experimentation has had some influence. However, ^otte 
E-oup of projects relate directly to development work carried o.ut m Malmd and 
its neighbourhood in close co-operation with local and regional educ^on authp- 
r--ties As has been stressed above, the main aim of this development work 
has bJen, 'and is. to find practicable ways of implementing .the current school 
reform. Certainly, these projects^ too. might have been earned out in other . 
places ■ However, the fact thacT^almd has gone through an unusually long 
period of development activities in the field of educational organization,' teach- 
inE material, schoor building and other factors which may influence patterns 

of teacher tasks has rr.ido it possible to study the related problems more 
thoroughly that in.iin.c).st places m Sweden.. 

72, The research work in the Department of Educational and Psycholo- 

gical Research is grouped in four different sections. . . ' - 

1. Subject-matter oriented research 

2. Teacher oriented research 

' 3. Pupil oriented res<;arch . ., 

4 Organisational and environment oriented research. 

In each one of these four sections the projects of specific relevance for the 
teacher's tasks are more thoroughly presented here, 
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73, ' Of the subject matter oriented projects the IMU-project (Indi> 
' viduati&ed mathematics teaching ) has^ been chosen as an. example of the 

development of a method-^material system primarily aimed at individual- 
izing the studies of the pupils but also having wide implication f5r the or- 
ganisation and work of the teacher s. 

Of the teacher oriented projects the PIL-project (Pedagogics in ^ 
teacher training ) is of special interest because of analysis nfiade of teachers 
functions. These analyses are referred to in chapter IV in this paper. 

Of the pupil oriented projects, Indent democracy ■ co-nlanning at 
different levels of the school has been chosen because of the stress put on 
this in the new curricula both in Sweden and in other countries* This profect 
is mainly of tn analytical character and the^activities studied are not very 
different from what has been going on in other parts of Sweden. ^ 

74, .The organizational environmental oriented projects are for different 
reasons given most attention here. These pi^jects have all been developed in 
close co-operation^th the municipal development presented above p, 8. 
The activities include attempts to change the pattern of work of the teacher* 
to a veTy high degree and what is going on is in many respects different tr<^ 

\the Situation in moat other schools in Sweden. They are also intet!|iati<many 
noticed/ The projects we deal with here are: I , ' ^ 

The FOL -project (Co- operation between pre -school and primary sctiioi) j 
The VGT-project (Team teaching and flexible grouping) . / 

75, . There is also a group of three projects, called the School ehvircm^* 
ment projects , studying the interplay between new types of building and study 
material and the inner work of the school. These three are: 

I, , ' 

The LISS-project (Curriculunn development in open pl an schools) 

The LINS-project (Study matorj-l in new schools) 

The LOFS-proJect (Building for school and leisure time ) 

76 In the following section, projects within each of the six problem 

areas Mentioned above (p. 9 )i will be outlined as to objectives, procedure 
auid results, all necefcarily in skeleton form, ^^r each problem area or 
group of projects an attempt will br made to point out the main consequences 
for the patterns of t^?acher lask^ 

77. These lists of conseauenres are derived from two main sources* 

Primarily, they draw on published evaluative reports on the various deve- 
lopment and research projects. Secondly, the findings summarized in re- . 
ports are supplemented^ through experience gained by people who have been 
personally engaged in tffi^ work, then in chapter IV^eneral consequences, 
will be drawn as to the emerging patterns of teacheWasks. The argumen^"^^^ 
in that chapter will be based on the more specific consequences drawn from 
the various projects and outlined in chapter IIL 

4 
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A. The Emergence of a new Pedaeogical organiza ^pn 
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(1) a: o- ope rati on 

78. On the jxinior and middle levels of the compulsory school, team- 

teaching and flexible teaching have been part of the development work since 
^«,^64, but, for natural reasons, have not gained much ground until the build- 
ing'of the new schools started. 

79 On the senior level the need for co-operati» between- teacher* was 

perha|>s greatest in the curriculum valid in 1964 (Lgr 62). There existed com- 
paratively modest experiences from a compulsory 9-year school with a subje ♦ 
teacher system. Many teachers had experience from the parallel school syster 
i.e. primary school (folkskola) and jtlnior secondary school (reaUk<.la>, wher^ = 
claaseW were homogeneous. Others were recently trained. Certified teachers 
ftom the lower levels had often received further training to be qualified for 
teaching at the senior level. , ■ • 

80. On the senior level the subjects were numerous and the otter of op- 

tiwis extensive, whicft led 'to a very complex organization and a very s^it ^ 
..«chooi-iiay for the pupils. Thus, the need for co-operation was great. This 
also led to an increasing interest among the schools to participate in the 
development work concerning co-operation problems on the senior level. • • ^ 
Four 'main phases arei,disjtinguishable: 

j) Co-operation experime Its 1964-66. ,3 . . 

2) Pedagogical-organizational experiments ^PEDO) 1967-69 /, 

3) Curriculum development (LUMO) 1970-73 ' / 

4) Flexible use of personnel resources at school (PRIS,) 

Co-operation experiments have also been carried out on the^aecondary level, 
which however is treated separately.' . *' 

{a) Co-operatipn activities 1964-66 

81 At three' schools the v.'ork during the first year reached so far as 
to We material for a general report. The teachers of social orientation 
subjects at one school co-opt- r-.tad during a period in the study project ETT.-^ 
and EEC". At another school the natural sciences teachers together based a 
study project on the theme 'The Car", and at a third the teachers of social 
orientation subjects concentrated their collaboration in the two fields of in- 
terest "China" and "Neiglibour-hoodl' These three schools had several- problerr : 
in common: teaching materials, time-tables and premises. The co-operation 
within the new teacher -teams was built up around these questions. Soon they 
became aware of the defects of the existing teaching materials when it came 

to co-ordinltion of subjects and ac t^ty- pedagogy . Thus, the teachers had 
to produce their own materials both to complement existing ones, to co- 
ordinate them and to make them more fit for independent pupil work. Special 
allowances also enabled purchase s"of complementary books, newspapers, 
slides, rhaps etc. ^ * 

82 From tW^ery beginning it was clear that co-operation in teacher - 
teams meant that lots of problems had to be solved. The greater amount of 
work that co-operation brought about was compensated, however, by the 
enthusiasm seemingly shown by the pupils.. .Whether the pupils' interest was 
due to t\^e change thev had experienced or J;o the active way of w.orking could . 
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not of course be deterrnjned. A great part of the positive pupil attitudes^ ^s 
regarded by tlie teachers as an effect x>f the actual co-ordination work v/hich 
gave the teachii^g-matter a^better structure* It has probably also meant a 
great deal to the pupils to have^seea the teachers co-operate. 

, r " * * . * 

83: * Since words' like co-operation, co-ordina4;ion and :r_^egration are usrc 
with varying sense we agreed on the following rfe,finitions: 

Co-operation i ' * 

Co-operatio(n is an overlapping term comprising^all forms pi activities 
with the purpose of utilizing functional connections between subjects. 

Parallel teaching ' * * 
. "At planning- conferences or the like the teachers can take a further step 

towards . eo-ordination by so-called parallel teaching.- The planning is done 
. ,so that similar teaching-matter^can be treated siniultaneously in different 

subjects. . " * ^ 

Liaison of teaching -matter ^ • 

Parallel teaching can be used for^ liaison Qf teaching -mStter i. e. the teaeh- 
■ ifig is organized in such a way to enable teachers and pupils to make^^ 
^active use of similarities and collections between subjects. ^ ' 

|nte|iration - ' . . ' 

, The term integration, in our opinion, should be reserved for a form of 

Cb-operation so far reaching, that the dividing- lines beti^een subjects aqre ^ 
completely erased. . \^ ^ *. ' • *\ 

Study project . • ^ . * 

. Study project means a functional unit wthin a subject 0r a unit created ; 
throu^h^^co-operation between several Subjects. Etomples^of study projects: 

* Africa, the Soviet Union, the iMei|nbour-KoQd/ . • » . 

(b) Pedagogical-Organizational experiments (PEP'O) 1967-69 

&4.. * By and by a new model >yas developed for work at]th,e senior level. 
This model was entitled PEDO which means Pedagogical ^Organizational 
experiments and which implied the testing of an organization with working 
uniti of.two-fh^oe classes (60*90 pu^ls), continuous working periods and 
teacher -teai as': This model would form a solid frame -work for further da- 
vel^pment of the coliab*oration and would als6 give more favourable condi- 
tions for flexibility and, as a consequence, more individualised instruction. 
The National Board of Education wanted to test the model both in Malmd, ' 
with -prior e3q>erience, and in Skelieftet and some other municipalities, in 
order t6 get additional experiences as a basis for a revision of the curriculum. 

♦ The teaching-matter was structured in study projects, which could be either 
subject-related (frorn only one subject) or combined (from several subjects , 
within- either the natural of the social sciei^ces sector) or what was called 
'overlappihg (from .both sectors above)* Different j^odels were drawt^ for the 
building up of these study projects. Onfe aim wall to give more room for the 
pupils* own activities, individually or ill groups. This was to be attained 

by making the basic course, common for all, as small as possible. Thereby, 
room was ^i^en for a wider special cotirse, *enaWingf the pupils to choose 
their own tasks. The teachers worked in te^ms, planning the work as much 
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as possible in co-operation with pupils and to a certain extent with parents. 
Co-operation with teachers' assistants was further developed. The experi- 
ments with' team- teaching and stifdy projects under the heading PEDO ex- 
tended over the period 1967-69. The revised curriculum (Lgr 69) was then 
taken into use, starting m gr^de Its directives correspond very well to 
the method of work practised at the experimental schools.. Thus, it can be 
said that the PEDOiwork has gireatly influenced the new curriculum, 

(c) PEDO becomes LUMP * 

85. The* schools taking part in PEDO wanted to follow up their worlc 
more systematically according to the new curriculum. The term PEDO was 
replaced by LUMO' meaning-Curriculum Development within the Malm5 reglu* 
for orientation subjects. During the first year of the new curriculum and in 
ventory was made of problem areas important for continued experiment work 
A working group for LUMO wa§ started with representatives for the iHirti- 
cipating schools. The maihnask for the grpup was to establish contacts 
between the schools and to provide them With certain services* The main 
areas^ so far attended to are^' 

a) Utilization of resource -time 

b) Teacher'-teams an<i pupii weltare 

c) Individualization aud student Darticipation 

d) Remedial teachcj in tne tea?ii 

e) C Oh tacts between levels 

f) Freely chosen' study projects ^ . , 

86. The first two aspects will be treated in the following section: 

One of the biggest innovations va L*gr b9 was the introduction o£ resources- 
time dnd>resourse -hours In IvIalmOj teachers* assistants were. employed 
and some teachirig materials were bought for the 20 % of the re source -time, 
.that was the stipulated ii.rat fux tii^t ptiTticular ^purpose. There was also the 
possibility of putting some of rhe resource-time'into a "time-bank** to be 
used for guest-lecturers, extra vv')rk due to study-visits etc. The greatest ^ 
part of th^ resource ~ timt' ir t-^.e 'orientation subject area amounting to three 1 
hours per week ar.d class it isk however be distributed among the teachers. 
At some schools ims distrioution was made for a ^eek at a time which meant 
that some teachers' attepda:ic.- viricd considerably from one week to another 

- A 

87. b) The teacher-team ag a basis for the pupil welfare*work 
Adjoining the Malm5 School of Education there is a special school*\init for 
experimental and demonstrative activities. At one of these schools the 
teacher -team in social orientati'on subjects has been given a special func- 
tion as'to pupil welfare during the last few years. The teacher-te'am meets 
every fortnight with experts on pupil welfare. At these conferences they de 
cide upon Which measures to take on the basis of observations made by - > 
members of the teacher -team". 



88. The following advantages of the project, have been^reported. 

1. The gap between teachers and experts on pupil welfare has diminished 
considerably. A seemingly hard-to-penetrate bureaucratic apparatus 

/ has quickly been broken down. The interval between decision and action 
has shortened. 

2. The welfare work has become an .integral part of education.' 

3. The resource -hours have been directed to where they are best needed. 

4. The exchange of information has in a positive way influenced attitudes . 
towards problem pupils and has increased the willingness to alter the 

\the situation of the pupils* 

5. The fixed teacher-team conference dealing with pupil welfare constituteo 
H natural meeting-point for welfare -officers, psychologists, parents and 
teachez's* 



(d) Flexible use of personnel resources at school (PRES) 

89. In 1971 a Governpient Commission was appointed with the tafk of 

investigating the internal' school work. The Commission is studying the 
effects of greater liberty for tiie individual school in administrating its^ 
teacher*re80urces. In addition to the so-called resource -hours the school 
also has a freer use of remedial teaching than other schools* Two of Maimer's 
former PEDO-schools are taking part in this project. The main purpose of 
the investigation is to illuminate the administrative -technical aspect of the 
school resources. In Malma it is considered importsmt aleo to evaluate atti- 
tudes and educational effects. Such an evaluation was started in 1972/73* > 
The teacher resources, which by the curriculum and by the Education act 
ire fixed for certain purposes, are now freely, but differently, utilised at 
the two schools. One of the schools has distributed evenly all available 
teacher resources in order to form basic groups of scwne 18 pupiU Instead 
of classes of 30. The system is fixed for an entire school year and does not 
allow flexibility. However, by uniting basic groups flexible pupil-grou^gs 
can be obtained. The other school works with a "time-bank** to be dilitributeU 
successively. Both schools have so far given almost solely positive reports' 
on the effects. 



It) The upper secondary school 

90. On the upper secondary level team-teaching has been used in different 
lines during the last 10 years-. The longest experience is to be found at one 
school, where co-operation among teachers in the social studies subjects and 
in Swedish was organized even before a development block was established. 

91. In the school year 1966/67 team-teaching had gone so far as to v^ntute 
upon a reorganisation of the teachers' work, thus releasing fund* for the emploT 
inent of an assista^ and typist. Three classes with 90^pupils in all were looked 
upon as a teaching unit and the work was planned and carried out exclusively 

by teacher-teams in nine different subjects. These nine subjects were so con- 
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centrated on the time-table that all the lessomS formed a continuous period 
either in the morning or in the afternoon. Thus, opportunities were given 
for work in flexible grouping's and for varying teaching methods. The pre- 
paratory work of both pupils and teachers was concentrated to one 8e»«i«> 
a week for each subject. The teachers reported after the first year tha^^he 
method brought great advantages but also meant quite a revolution of t^ach^ 
ing and learning habits. Therefore both teachers and pupils needed time for 
adjustment. There were diffi(.ulties. above all in mathematics and mbdern 
languages. This was probably due to the fact that at the school those subjecU 
had;iever been taught m team -teaching and flexible groupings. There wa« a 
lack of adequate teaching materials. All the pJarticipating teachers expressed 
a positive opinion of team -teaching but emphasized that lots of problems re- 
mained to be solved and that much time-consuming work was needed before a 
teacKer-team could function satisfactorily. Gradually the worH.m the small 
group (4-8 pupils) would play an increasingly important part. Both teachers 
and pupils have been critical towards the feeling of anonymity tiiat the VGL- 
method easily caCfses. The form master has reported great difficulties in 
keeping a continuous contact with all the pupils in the fOrm, as the class, of ten ^ 
works split up in smaller groups or together with ofher cUfs^es. The teachers 
assistant has taken over a great deal of the checking an|i registration work, 
which is a part of pupil welfare work. 

92 There have been experiments at other schools too. At one school many 
•pupils have criticized the rn«thod because the^results of a greatdeal«f group •, 
work'or individual tasks have not beeii reported in front of the large grqjip for 
want of time. Some" pupils f«el Tc^st because the teachers have not had enough 
time to tutor all the groups sufficiently. The feeling of anonymity has been con-. 

siderable. . , 

At one upper secondary school with practical vocational lines inuch experience 

.of the VGT-Tnethod has beer, gained during the existence of the development 

centre. One teacher team in motor technology has collaborated in ' ' 

planning and in pupil welfare By flexible groupings in the subject ©f Swedish, ^ 

another team has integrated Swedish with vocttional pracUce and directed 

the work on the basis of the pupil. <?' 'practical training. 

93 A thi^d tc.im, in !h.- field of administrative Automatic Data Pro- 
cessing, has for many years worked with higher teacher density in » 
parts of the training and work with individual pupil;i or small groups outsice ^ 
the time-table, thif. school hi.<; reported mostly positive experiences from 

the VGt-organi7-ation '\ , 

• ,(2) The- VGT- project ( Flexible grouping and team teaching . 

The Reo earch. 

94 Experime'^ts to find new patterns for co-operation betweeh teachers 
and a new structure in the content of the' studies have played an important 
part in the work of the Education Development Ce;itre in Malm6 during the 
sixties. At the same time, new forms of grouping the pupils to fulfill differenj 
aims in the school work have been developed (sf p. 22 and 24). Towards the - 
end of the decade it became evident that the problems of team teaching and 
related new ways of organizing the work in the schools ^ould come t^l^y 

an important part in the curricula for all schools in Sweden and con8e<|Ufntly ■ 
the National Board of Education felt that more thorough studies were needed. 
After a year of planning, money was in 1969/70 given to the School of Educa- 
tion for a project on VGT that was planned to continue until* 1973. 




95» The first two ye^rs of the project were mainley devoted to a brc^d, 

gej&eral «tucly of attitudes among teachers' and pupils in two experiment ichools 
mt upper secondary level and in* a couple of schools at the upper level ol 
the grundskola , with different aspects of a flexible organization of ^ school 
work inside the so-ealled PEt)0-project, During two years, i971-1973| a 
c^n^rative study of- the application of the new curriculum for the grii&dskola, 
Lgr 69, has been made in 8 schools witfi different organization and building 
design. These schools have been ranged along a continutim from organiza- ' 
tiiMml stability to flexibility. Three schools which ha;d not earlier taken pert 
in organizatorical-educational experiments were placed at the extremity 
the s^tebility side, three PEDO-schools .whii:h had taken part in the experi- 
ments l^reparing Lgr 69 became a middle group, and two open plan schools^^ 
specially designed to facilitate a flexible organization formed the extreme 
of the flexible side. i — ' 

96. Through interviews, questionnaires and systematic observations 

the orgatnization and schbolwork in the different schools have been eiq>lored» 
The development of the pupils in different respects has also been studied 
with comprehensive battery of instrtmxents. .This comparative study was 
<mly recently computed in the sumnier 1973 and the results have not yet been 
published. ^ 

97* But some data already analysed illustrate the difficulty in realizi^ 

a flexible organization in a short time and on a broad scale; The three schools 
investigated which from the beginning tried to introduce some of the recom- 
mendations made in the Lgr 69 without a prior experinientation period, have 
all succesnively gone back to more traditional. ways of organizing the studiiis, 
T%ls is especially noticable in the case of attempts through team teaching tp 
organize integrated units of studies and to concentrate the studies of the 
pupila in g^^eral subjects to two or three hours at a time. Now the study of 
single subjects for only 40 minutes at a time is again rather comm^* 

98. Many schools which have had assistants for years have therefons let ^ 

jSiem disappear^^zoing back to a more t raditional way of organizing Ae teachers* 
work. Thia is connected with an increasing surplus of teachers during the ^st . 
few years. We find here the same tension as we have fouufd in experimentatfon 
witix the IMU eystem between the wish to professionalize the fxuicticmi of ^ 
teachers at the individual schools and solidarity with the teacher collective as 
a whole. The tendency now among many teachers is to try to prevent other 
categories from being involved in the. teaching process. 



(3) Specific consequences for teachers* tasks 
99. Co-operation exge_riments 

This title'^covefirrubject co-ordination, VGT, PEDO, LUMO and PRIS* 

1. Regrouping of tasks and responsibilities (co-operation, shared reepon- 
sibility) 

2. Strong demands for co-planning: new planning routines - sometimes % 
time-consuming. 

<> 

3. Restructuring of traditional subject divisions, partly in order to make 
school- work more meaningful and interesting. 
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4. Better use q£ specialist knowledge: as a consequence, demands for 
broader subject knowledge (i. e/ to avoid dependence on teaching 

• materials). ^ 

5. Atfitudes of **one's own doantiaine^'must successively be replaced by 
collaboration - for praqtical and ideological reasons. 

^ 6, New teacher - pupil relations (new groupings, increased possibilities 

of individualiz^Ltion, school democracy). 

1., Acceptance of new staff categories at school. * . . ^ 

^8. Acceptance of varying working hours (the time-tables for one year 
are replaced by periodical or weekly ones). 

9* New and varying requirements as to teaching materials. 

^^. New demands oh the physical school envirojiment (bpth flexibility 
and adaptability on the part of fittings, machinery aiid premises).^ 

11. There is a tendency towards depopulation W the staff room. 

B. Constructing Individaalized Teaching Material: The IMU -project 
. Clnd^idualized mathematics teaching ) I 7^ 

(1) The Project 

lOQ. The internationallv'most well known of all Swedish research and 
development projects is perhaps the IMU project. It has produced a metbod^^ 
material system for individualized mathematics teaching* for the whole 
.upper level of the grundskola (classes '7*9). It is probably one of the bifg#«t 
a^d most ambitious and also most expensive projects in the world for pro- 
ducing study material. 

101. The projects originated in experiments carried out in a small 
'country district in the south of Sweden around the year I960. At that tShe a 

, strong need was felt all over the country for self-instructional individualising 
material in mathematics.; A shortage, of teachers in mathematics and id#a 
that pupils with different ability and interests should be allowed to study in 
the same classes without being differentiated in the two normally existing 
courses, were from the beginning the main reasons for the interest* H^rfnods, 
a' company with a long tradition in making correspondence courses* was 
engaged in p *oducing such material. The principle of individualizaticm was 
heavily stressed in the new 1962 curriculum for the 9 year grlmdskola. The 
desire of the central school authorities to make education both cheajper and 
'more effective than before, contributed to the interest for the new ideas* 

102. When a research project at the School of Education in Malmd was 
started the year 1964/65 it was therefore constructed as a combination of 
experimentation with new material and methods of study and different organi* 
zational models for using the-^taff and grouping the pupils* On page 10 is de* 
scribed how the. material has been used in a "three class** organisatim with ^ 
two.teachers and a teacher assistant. The development of material and ex- 
perimentation with different organizational models for the use of teachers and 
assistants was followed up witii an extensive' study of the efjfects during tite 
years 1968-ri. About 12,000 pupiljs, 400 teachers and assistants in 81 ditte-^ 

Q ^ rent schools all over the country took part in this investigation. 
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103, Several different models for the organization of the use of the 
staflt and the grouping of the pupils have been investigated. , About 60 % of 
the classes have been organized in '*iarge groups" of two or thr#e clastes 
working together. The most common n^del has been the three-class <me 
with SO -90 'pupils, two teachers and a teacher assistant or two and a half 
teachers and an assistant, which is described on pages The word 

"la^ge groups'* has sometimes been misunderstood. These *'large groups" 
have been located in different ways Only very seldom have they brnen in 
one large room. Generally they have be*n placed in different classrooms 
V *h open doors or some other form of communication for the staff « 

104*. Tl^ "one class model" with one teacher working alone in one class 
'without an assistant became more usual towards the end of the experimen- 
tation period. 

tOS. The following results from the study of effects are those 0iat are 
most worth menticming here. The attitades from both teachers and #^fii« ^ 
twards the material has been raUier positive compared witib tho#e 
oAer material* Results in schools using different or ganlzatlcmal mo^J^ife 
m iM^ whole been the s^e* No clear tendency ccmMbe fouiui* Tho«t p^i^g 
Jhiff material most difficult to work with ^ve been &e low-aohievlcj|]^^^. ' ■ 
t^-teacher assistents have on the whole 1>een more positive to ttip pS#i» y ; 
fite IMU-material than the teachers. The assistants have dec%red IK*^ ; 
hiws found both their adnainistrative tasks and their contact wT^ ^-6^£^Tm 
asd'impils stimulating*. , 

tOi. N<w when the experimentaticai period is over and the results Iri^ ^ 
tM research studies are on the whole so positiv^iat the sysjtem fce 
swead all over the country, the shortage of teachers has been ab^liwedt 
and the general attitude towards individualization was also changed to ^^^^ 
^ what ar« considered more socially developing methods and organlzatliw, . 

107* The IMU system has been of great importance for the discusslra in ^ 
^^den about teaching methods and organization* It has given a ^per ^»der- 
sttnding of the need for balance. between individual work, group work and y 
collective work. It has pointed out new possibilities of using the Sfmee avail*- 
able grouping the pupils a-nd organizing the work of the staff* 

(2) Specific Consequences for Teacher Task^ 5 

t08. The consequences for teachers' tasks are summarized under three 
main^eadings, one general and two relating to different organizational models 

i/Chan^£S^ind^ejidem^^ ^ 
, i Increased individual pupil-contacts 
, 2 More and different forms of planning and organization 
, 3 Increased restriccion to metiiodological dire.ctions 
. 4 Less contact with the whole ^lass 
. 5 Less speech (oral presentatiS6n of facts) 
* 6 Fewer routine exercises 




2, VGTjiOrjamzatiojij^^ 

1 More collaboraticm with colleagues and other personnel 
c . 2 More time for individual tutoring ' ^ 

: 3 Increased possibilities of teaching in small groups 
. 4 Less routine work 

3. Aj:2^sjj>r£amzaiipn j?^ 
. 1 More routine work 

. 2 More diagnostic and evaluating activities, % ' ' 

f • ^ 

C. fotegrating handicapped children; Remedial teaching in clinics instead 
rf special classes . , # 

(1) The R and D work 

lOf. In Sw.edenTOOst children have m the past been given a^ratiitr 
s^ool maturity test sof^e months before they have started ftr*|^^i^>^ 
year/O* flie basis of these school maturity tests^ 0<»ae chl^h^ ^#,4*w^ ; 
'^Mts have been separated in small ♦*scl^oi maturity classes"„ wkerk^'**'*" ' 
h#^e had to stay for one, two or three years* Research om, the schf^*^ 
tClte has shown that it is very difficialt on the basis of Ae tests to 
^^emente about separlrting pupils ^ that way fr«n tiielr cdmradei fw^*' 
^^e* The idea that it is desirabl#for social reastas to integrate ^i^^^pl , ^: 
sorts handicapped cWldren with nwmal children has also becos^ v&fi1t^^m%J^* 
ly widespread in Sweden during the sixties. - ^ 

tlO. In 1965 experiments with so-called clinif s for individual hi^ of ^gits 
to Ae lower level of the grtindskola was started in Malmd «i a limi^d i^isle* 
inside, the Educational DevelofWient Centre* Pupils who needed he^lp <rf ^f^^ . ^ 
kted in readings writing or matiiematics were allcmed to l^ve tfiete cMMes 
to visit a clinic f^' .a few hours and stay the rest of ttie time in. ^^^iaty^ 
class. A comparative study was made of three groups of pupils c^^ring 
ditterent kinds oi results. One group consisted of children in school matoflty 
clkases, the second of children who were given help in clinics^ and ti^ third 
<rf children with the same marks in the school maturity test but placed in ^ 
normal classes without special help outside the class. \' 

111/ Briefly the results of the investigation showed that the cogDUtive 
skills were favoured by visits in clinics, tmt there was a tendefu:y for ttie 
cMlldren in the sn^all school maturity classes to sho^ better social a^ust- 
ment and to be less ansdous than comf^rable pupils in the other two groups* 
The results from the MalmO investigations played an important rSle, ladien 
central directives for co-ordinated remedial 'teaching were drawn up in Ae 
new Curriculum Lgr 69* They recofnmended clinic teaching and con^q^ni^ 
^chingt with a remedial teacher working directly in the classest as tte 
ii»in forms of remedial teaching at Ae expense of remedial c^ssest which 
were assumed to become less conmion. The desi^ of the opeii plan schools 
^s also affected to some extent by the desire to facilitate dit^ct co-opera- 
tion between remedial teachers and ordinary teachers in thf Caching. 



(2) Specific consequences for Teacher Tasks 

iiZ. i. Distribtrtion of responsibilities and tasks is developed (shared^ 
responsibilities) 

2. Increase of £l^£S^i?3£h?j;£' planning time 

3* Increased demand for collaboration with other teachers \ 

Greater responsibility for pupil welfare (broadened field of 
.responBibility) . - ' 

5, Continuous diagnostics instead of a few definite dcoisicms 

6, Stronger demands for broader knowledge 

7, Greater knowledge of teaching^materials ^ 

i 8, The special teacher gets more 'teachers and mor# pupils to work with 

^ a larger contact area may lead to still more contacts. 

D, Implications for school buildiri^; SAMSKAP and tiie School Envirohment , 
Projects . 



* Samskap schools 

1 13, During the experimentation with team teaching and flexible gr^p^g 
integration of subjects, the traditional organii^tion of space plac^^ 

<rf material was often felt to be a restrictive factor* {P* 21) In 1967 h ^^^^al - 
organization for the building of schools was introduced in the Malm5 tm0^^^ 
at first primarily for economical reasons. A deliberat^^attempt ^9 m^te to 
combine tiiese efforts to build cheaper schools on a bigger scale with a school 
design which took into consideration the experiences of the experunentt cwi- 
ducted imide the Education Development Centre (EflE). Close co-operation 
was also maintained with corresponding development work in o&er c<Hiatries 
particulary the USA, England, Norway and Denmark, This school buHdtof^r- 
gaaization received the name SAMSKAP (from the Swedish >! Samv erkan mellan 
Sydv^stskinska kommuner, arkitekter och £edagoger" - Cooperaticm ^twmmn 
municipalities, architects and educationalists in south west Skine). 

114. The principles for buil^iing the Samskap schools^s been stimnmrlzeci 
as follows: 

1. Variability, both flexibility in the present day situation and the possibility 
of changing the schools at little cost in the future* 

2. Facilitating integration of different social fimctions in the local ccwnmunity, ^ 
such as hobby and spare time activities. 

3. Facilitating varied pup^ activities . « , 

4. Facilitating varying jmpil grouping . 

5* Facilitating team work between staff members. 
6, Facilitating subject co-operation . 



7. Facilitating varied choiy of media by collecting it as . lose to the 
study areas as possibl^ ~ 

8. Facilitating integration of remedial teaching. _ 

lis. The actiial design of the schools on the basis of these principles 
can very briefly be summarized thus: 

.The total area is the samr in the traditional schools in %eden. But the^ 
areas available, accordm^ to the norms established by the County Board of 
Education, are arranged roferently.' m ' ^ . , 

The central area is a study hall, in which different kinds of study material 
are directly available to teachers and pupils, for use either in the study hal* 
or in alijoining smaller rooms. 

The study hall has been gained ay putting together waht are known as the 
supplementary areas in tjxe school, that is^ say the book rooms and group 
rooms. A certain amount "or space otherwise used for classrooms/ subject 
M rooms has also been added. Therefore itJ& not always that classrooms or 

^ otiier smaller rooms can be available for the teaching. The study hall is 

equipped lor active pupil work in groups of different sixes, 

A' room for giving information to larger groups, as a rule for a whole grade, 
90*150 pupils, well soundproofed and well equipped with AV-aids is also pro-, 

vi4ed* 4 

In the upper level schools the rooms for the. different subject groups ^re as 
' faV as possible put together in blocks adjoining the study h^U and if poMiWe 
also the information hall, Thus there will be a Natural science block, a General 
r Subjects block, a block for esthetic practical subjects and so on. Smaller ro^s 

of between 15-25 m^ can be used for remedial teaching, discussion In emaller 
" , groups, groups work and language teaching, among other things* , 

ri6* Schools premises designed as described above greatly change the 
working situation for both teachers and pupils. Many of the recommendaticMis 
^* in^the new curriculum for the grundskola concerning team work and varied 
pupirgroupings which the teachers can only to a limited extent achteve in 
^aditional school buildings become through the disposition of the space a 
necessity in thes#Schools. For this reason many teachers and parents toon *f 
'began to 4is trust what the new development would imply in the form of changed 
working conditions in the new schools, particulary as such a large num>er of 
schools were to be built during a sh^rt period of time* In the lower school. , ^ 
. levels a slogan was introduced that there ought to be a classroom for each 
J class and that the use of study hall should not be scheduled. 

117. It was obvious at a very early stage that many essential questions 
concerning the effects of this new design of the schools were unknown factors. 
Therefore, in 1970 scientific investigations were started. These investiga- 
tions have with grants both from the National Board of Education and the 
MaWntt Board of Education dev^lpped into a group of projects called the 
School Environment Prd[jects> p| es'ented on pages 31-34.^ 

(2) Curriculum Dfev#lopment in Samskap schools 

118. Studies specially concentrated upon problerris related to the work in 
the new type of open plan schools were in 1970 constituted as a special project, 
Curr»ulum development in Samskap schools (LISS - fro m ^ Swedish XSro- 
plansutveckling i Samskapsskolor). It is conducted insi^WRD in close co- 
operation with the leaders of the development work in the City Board of Educa- 
tion in Malma and the School of Education. The research work is of.an inter- 
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disciplinary character, and co-operation has been established with the .De- 
partment of Functional Building Theory at the Lund^stitute of Technology. ^ 

1 19. The main aim oi the stvidy of the Sa^w^kap schoqis is to Investigate 
to=what degree it is possible in this type of school to fulfi 1 the intentions of 
.Setew curriculum Lgr 69. In the s/ring 1970 a limited exploratory smdy was 
made of'ho^Xf teachers and pupils reacted to working m an open plan school, 
Se lower and intermediate leveL« (grades 1 -6) of X^rner Ryden-skolan 
(af klercker. 1970). During the school year 1970-71 a study Jf 
eieht schools, of which six had only lower and intermediate levels, on#1xad 
a f nine grades and one only the upper level (7-9). TheM studies were stxll 
mainly exploratory and concerned with the development of researcji methods. 

ltd These studies showed that the great majority of the members of tKe 
staff found that the design of the buildings contributed to more posi^e co- 
-operation and that the schools on the whole were.funcUomng ^f^^^'^jj;** „ 
wis in line with the intentions of the new curricultfln. At the same 
were observations that supported thoughts expressed by teacher and pa^«^t 
^esentatives butside the schools, that the J^^^^^^ ^P^?''''^^^^,^^^^^^ 
. it came to taking care of some groups of pupils w,th special disadvantages 

^in behaviour or ability. 

A2i. A paper expressing criticism of this kind had been issued by the 

rteacher organizations in Malmo. * , ^ -= 

' . '.s- _ , 

12^ One result of the debate following the reports , of the LlSS-project 

was that the polarization of attitudes towards the Sam skap schools, with 
deferent points of view both about how schools should be built and^w fte 

, work of the schools should be organized, was diminished. The g^^^^f * P""* 
cioles and features of the new room arrangementr seem to have been acce^«a 
rurprisTngly quickly by all parties concerned, phe debate was then concen^»Ud 
^p^rm'fspecificVestions concerning how. balance Pf ^"^'^^^^ 

iag demands made on buildingrand organization should ^l^^^^^l^'^^^S^l'' ' 
educational and social-psychological points of view must be ^r^^g^^orf^r! 
in a way that makes it difficult to have a definite opinion on the right p^o^r- 
tion of closed and open accommodation for different sphool levels, .,. ^ 

123. During the school year 1972-73. further studies ^^^^^.^^^^Z^'^**^ 
in the lower and intermediate levels in order to compare the 
development of the pupils of different room arrangements, both in cognitive 
tkUls rd socio-emotional respcts. During 1973-74 ,^e results ^'om feese 
• studies and from the t.ien completed VGT- studies m the "PPf ^^^'^ "^°"^*L: ^ 
provide new material for the debate on the best arrangement of school premise 
and its consequences for the pattern of teacher tasks. 

124 Of special interest for the discussion of nevf patterns of teacher tasks 
have been systematic observations made in four of the .open plan «^f O'^U- ^ 

« ■ general result from these observations is that even m ^^^^^^ 
li the grundskola independent work on the part of th^ pupils and teacher task, 
of a m Sre advisor y naLre play a larger part than h^s previously been noted 
in most investigations in other schools m Sweden. | 

125 It is also evident that the activity in the open areas on the whole Kas 
4een of another character than that in the closed rqcjms Jhat has also be^ 
■^e intention in designing the schools with both °Pf f °"^^f " J', J"^^^ { 

<ipen areas silent reading and writing have domir^ted and verbal interplay 
' between teachers and pupils has played a ve-ry little role. 



^ (3) The LINS'preject (Teaching aids in new schools ) ^ 

ti4. The main aim for the project LINS (Teaching aids in new schools) is 
to facilitate rational acquisition and placing of teaching aids* Through iJiis 
project a model has been developed for analysis of th^ activities in the i€l\ool8» 
specially concentrated upon such activities which are stressed in the new 
curriculum Lgr 69. Descriptions pre made of teacher and pupil activities^ 
media and premises. A special administrative model of decision is created 
on the basis of these analyses, . m ' 

127. Some schools in different parts of Sweden have as a part of the pror 
ject been equipped according to the model,, and the National Board of Educa- 
tion is disseminating the idea , of the'model through special workshops and 
summer courses. An analysis tJf teacher activities inside the LINS-proJect 
is used to make teachers more aware of the interplay between organization, 
intent, aims, study material and the space where the work has to be done. 

428. Preliminary reports from schools working with the questionnaires 
for analysis stippoyt the idea that in t^s way it is possible to train teachers 
to change their pattern of work. ^ 



(4) The LOFS-project (Buildings for school and leisure time 
activities) ' 

129. Inside the'LISS-project the practical-esthetic subjects and are^s for 
.them have been very little observed. Activities in these subjects have instead 
been studied in the so-called LOFS project. ^ 

130. This project is directed from the Institute of Technology in Lund in 
co-operation with several institutions, local authorities for schools and leisure 
time activities, the School of Education in Malmd and the Institute of Sociology 
of the University of Lund. 

A 

131. The aim Of the project^is twofold; 

1. To influence the_ writing of programs for building area^for this group of 
subjects with less division between the subjects than there traditionally 
has been. 

2, To investigate thoroughly the problems and advantages of using the same 
space for both school and leisure activities. This co-operation also includes 
the use of personnel for both types of activities. 

For the time being it is a general tendency in Sweden to try to save in- 
vestment costs through co-operative use of the same areas. The state com- 
mission SIA, (Utredningen om skolans inre arbete - The inner work of the 
school) also ^ries to find possibilities of using staff for leisure, time ac-., 
tivitifs in the schools during the. school day. The intention is to take better 
care of pupils with little motivation for ordinary schoCl work and let the " 
schoofhave responsibility for the pupils during the whole day. One important 
task for tjie project LOFS is to investigate different problems, both practical 
and psychological, which are connected with including new groups of per- ^ 
sonnel in the school. The demands upon material and space with tiiis new 
organization must also be investigated. It is necessary to study wKat mate- 
rial can be used together, whicfi additional rooms for storage of material 
are needed and so on. 
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132. A big halli an earlier factory hall, is used for the experiment. The 
Institute of Functional Building Theory has arranged it as a fuU-adale labora- 
tory using photographs and observations from the roof as instruments for the 
investigation. Walls can relatively easily be arranged or taken away, and 
different ways of using the space can be studied. Questionnaires and inter- 
views with the staff and the pupils are also used in the experiment. 

133, ^ It has been clearly demonstrated through the experiment that common 
use of the same space and the same material and other forms of co-operation 
between the different staff categories lead to adjustment problems for the 
teachers, who on the whole have been accustomed to directing the situation 

in school for themselves. These problems must be thoroughly investigated 
before it is possible to introduce on a big scale such innovations as have been 
described. The LOFS-projeet can only make a small contribution to such an 
investigation. ' 



- fs) Specific Consciences for Teacher Tasks 

134. The following is an attempt to describe, point by point, the con- 
sequences for the teachers' role of such widely separated projects as t.ISS, 
LINS and LOFS. In so far as the projects have bfeen able and permitted to 
interact the list of consequences is adequate, 

1, Encounter with "^ nu the 1 wo rld" (separate institutional forms in and out 
of school). , ' , 

2* Increased collective use of teaching materials and premises 

3» Demands for common planning of 

. 1 teaching (teamwork, themes, units) ^ 
, 2 use of teaching materials 
, 3 disposition of premises ' , 

4. Domain -attitude versus ideological co-operation 

5. Accej|ance of new 5?taff categories at schc^ol 

6. Possibilities of systematic and variable choice of media 

7. Demands for flexibility in grouping and environment 

8. New teacher - pupil relations (the open school gives the^£ij. an 
alternative choice) 

9. Increased participation in and responsibility for pupil welfare 

10, Claims on changes of attitudes towards 

.1 ether subjects ^ 
, 2 other working methods 

, 3 new tasks ^ 
, 4 other grades and levels _ 
* 5 other individuals 



E. Co-operation between pre > school and .primary school: The FOL proi&Ct 



(1) The Project 

t3S, This project has developed from discuasions on the problem of indl- 
vid^attzation in the first grades. The clinic experiment mnd the diecontihua- 
tion of school maturity classes have been important factors ih these dis- 
cussions. 

t36* The FOL project began as an activity within !thc Educatioaml Deve- . 
lofanent Group and was in 1970/71 constructed as ^ Research and develop- 
ment project at the Malm5 School of Education in co-operation with the social 
welfare and educational authorities in Malm5 and in Burl6v, a cont^unlty near ^ 
Malmd. It has developed into one of the bigger projects in the MmWn« regl^. 
It gives an interesting example of how a close co-operation between reeeitrcl^ ^ 
and development work can be organized and fulfilled^ 

i37* ' In 1973 the project has-^been adopted as a pilot project in a study CMd 

Permanent Education carried out by the Council of Euroj^, 

The activities of the project can be divided into three areas: * , 

a. Methods and material experiments ' ^ 

b. Experiments in organizing collaboration ^ " 
c/Soclal-psycholpgical experiments. 

♦ * - 

138. Tne aims of the experiments wiQ^ me^i^a and material are ^ pro« 
.iVidte the pre* school witii a partly new and more structured extent A emtatogm 

of activities has been constructed within t&e project with auggeftimi of 
tivities for social development and environmental orientation {oAeiiU^^» to 
loc%l studies » biology, physics, chemistry), linguistic develc^aaent (i«ll^^ 
^pf^try and improvisations), estethetic development (pictures^ form, col^rt 
sqw^dt rhythm,movement), develoj^ent of matiiematlcal concepts plue 
su^^stions for integrated fields of interest, 

139, The catalogue of activities is intended to function both as an aid 

the pre-s^hool teaqher in the educational activities of the jf>re-scho<rt, and as 
a foundation for co-operation between pre-school and primary school* The 
descriptions should serve as examples of how one can use a logical sucnee* 
sion of activities to develop, for example, the grasp of concepts in children^ 

140* The aims of the drganizational experiments are 

a. To develop forms for co-operation between pre-school and primary school ^ 
(grade i),' , ^ 

b. To provide a foundation for the. development of a non-graded rchool level 
comprising botli pre-school and primary school, 

lit* Co-operation between pre -school/school can imply only teacher 
cp-operation. .This means that pre-school teacher-s and primary school 
teachera co-operat.e in various ways in order to become acquainted with 
each othei^ school levels with regard to content and methods, 

142. Co-operation between pre-school/school can imply teacher co- 
operation and pupil co-operation. This co-operation means both teacher 



co-operation as described above and an extended co-opcratron that arso 
includet the children. Such co-operation provides a greater abundance of / 
opportunities for giving the children activities that are suited to the indi- 
vidual child's level of maturity and development., 

143 On the basis ci the results and experiences obtained in the ex- 
periments and insofar as a .fruitful co-operatioii has been developed between, 
the school levels, it seems a natural step to extend the co-operation to m- 
elude the following grades of the lower school level as well. 

' ' '''' 

(?.) . Specific Consequences for T eacher Tasks 

144 The F5L project has implications for teachers both at pre -school 
and'at primary level. This is true of all the cases reported as follows. 

■•• . ■ ' • . , 

I'. Encounter with "another world" (The tv'O school-forms represent 
different institutional systems) - 

' ' 1*. , 

'2. Teachers can complement each other's knowledge 

a! Domain-attitude versus ideological c^-operation ^different fields of 
responsibility, Ti- :erentiated teacher training) 

A. Broadened responsibility. (Responsibility for several, functions) , 

5. Demand for increased knowledge ^ 

6. " Change of attitudes (Perhaps the most radical change) 

e ft 

f/ Fmdin^ new roads towards school democracy 

(1) Development and Research Work 

• 145 The importance of'involvilag the pupils in the pUnning and the manage- 
ment of tKe scTool work has been increasingly ^^^^ 
Sweden both for the grundskola and the jjymnaaieskola National and 
national experiences have together contf ibuted to tiiat development. It i^^rted 
^Sweden in the middle of *he sixties and the trend w^ intensified through the 
student movement at the t. .. of the decade. , 

146 The project Student Democracy at' the, MalmO School of Educatioq^^ 
Ls studied different problems in connection with increased ^nflue-jce of the 
pupiU on the sc-hool situation. The activities which have been »J««ed.itt 
Malm6 hkve on the whole not been different to those m other schools in 
^^^ent parts of Sweden. Attitudes to existing, forms for ?-P^^^"^8 
and ideas and wishes concerning the future: development expre.^4 «f 
groups of school leaders, teachers and pupils at different lf^«l» f;^' 
have been analysed. The situation in teaphei; trammg has also been studied. . 

' 147 ■ Of special interest are're&ults from the lower and middle level of 
i.e grundskola although the pupils . in the symnasieskola 
abil ity in playi ng an active part in the planning of; the school work, as was 
shown in the introductory glimpse p. 4. .. . 



148, ScKool leaders, teathers and pupils in schools in Malmo have 
through queitionaaires expressed their views about the actual and ideal 
balance of responsibility and influence between different groups in school. 
The opinions have been compared wit« those <#,Eiraskolan. Stockholm, . 
which has experimented with very fa^- re aching pupil influence on the school 
work." Results from thia investigation complemented with what has also 
emerged;from,the other investigations inside the jirojects can very briefly 
be summarized as follows: 

. School democracy is a word of honour (honndrsord) which means different 
things for different individuals and groups. Some teachers and school lea- 
ders' feel the question of increased student influence to be a threat, which 
'they do not want to express openly. 

. All groups state that the influence of the pupils should be increased, but 
both teachers and school leaders respectively are of the or^inion that it 
should be increased at the expense. not of their own group - of the other. 

A group usually ludges its own influence as feeing less than other g^roups 
' consider it to be. The school leaders, for example, consider the mfluence 
of the teachers to be greater than the teachers themselves estimate it as 
being and vice versa. . ' » 

All groups find their chances of influencirig their work and„the situatiou in 
" the sd>-hool too restricted because oi .regulations from iu&orities outside 
the school, local and cefttral.. The difficulties fcVr both teachers and pupils 
to exert influence, inside a representative -sy^stem in big schools with many 
Tjup'.ls has also been demon-strated. ^ 

Irrespective of the actual influence of the pupils, the range of the questions 
considered most suited for pupil participation in decision making are also 
on the whole the same. The teachers find .questions of subject matter And 
teaching methods less suited matters of comfort and recreation most 
suitable for pupil participation. ' • ^ ' • - 

As far as the situation in teacher training, which was reformed, in Sweden 
as recently as 1968, is concerned thb project results give^the impression 
that teacher students in their training receive too few op^Jor turn ties of in- 
fluencing their own studies and finding model.? fqr co-planning in the teach- 
ing process, and of developing commitment for democratic ways of orga- 
nizing the school work.. 

Studies in connection with the conflict between the teacher unions and the 
state authorities leading to strike and lock-out have on the whole shown • 
that the pupils in the higher classes both have the will and the ability to 
take more responsibility for their own studies than tl)ey are usually credited 
with. At the same time their need of personal contact with the teachers was 
also clearlv demonstrated. 

149. One result from all the investigations in Maimd is that in spite, of the 
fact that the curricula stresses the importance of student co-planning. it.^c- 
tually is of a rather limited" scope. The, teachers have on the whole a positive 
attitude to increased participation on the part of the pupils. But among other 
things a fear of an increased working load is a bar against radical changes in 
the traditional nfode of working. 



150. If real co^planning on a broad scale were to be introduced it would 
probably change the pattern o£ teachers* work a great deal, ^ * 

(2) Specific Consequences for Teacher Tasks 

151. I. New. types *o£ planning and preparation 

2. More flexibility in planning (to enable adjustment to pupils 
wishes) 

3. More discussions with pupils on 

, aims (general as well as subject-related) 
alternative solutions ^ 

4. More concentration on stimulating the pupils' own initiative 

5. More training for all pupils in accepting responsibility for 
the school work 

6. More concentration on problem-«centered instruction 

7. Increased emphasis on independent work and group activities 
(changed planning routines for teachers) 

8. Development and use of new types and forms of teaching 
materials (allowing alternative courses and methods of study) 

9. School-work evaluated in discussions and^group talks wilh 
the'pupils, ^ 



* I CHAPTER IV 

GENERAL CONSEQUENCES FOR THE TEACHER'S FUNCTIONS 



( I) The school as an institution 

152. , Both the developmental work in the Malmo schools and the research 
work within the Malmo School of Education have shown that it is not fruitful 
to analyse and discuss the functions or tasks of the teacher /^per de". The 
analyses must be done in relation to the functions of tne whole institution, 
that is the school. If instructions or regulations are altered or new personnel 
is involved in the school the functions of the teacher may be changed totally. 
The starting point for the analysis must therefore always be* the functions of 
the school* It may then be described in four steps/ 

Step 1 What are the functions of the school in the community iiLI?l?LJi5i!}-F2 

^tl?^£L£??!l"^~^iy-l?ltiti?l^£^li (^S- social care, leisure tim€ activities, 
youth carej? 

Step 2 What are, more specifically, the different functions of the.jjcKo<)l 
-£i?_tem in a country? 

Step 3 What^re the diffe;-ent functions of di^feren^ jn>js ^££chooU_{eg* pre- 
schools, primary schools, secondary schools)? 

Step 4 What are thejeaxhex^'s functions within .these different types of schools? 

Step 1 is discussed briefly in the background chapter* On the whole there is 
in Sweden an effort to co-ordinate the work of the school with that of other in- 
stitutions in the icorhfaunity Our intention is to analyse and describe step 2, 
3 and 4 taking the experimental and research work in Malm6 as the starting 
point. 'We begin to describe the functions of the school within the experimental 
work and then discuss the resources for these tasks. 



(2) The functions of the school within the experimental work 

i53. In a previous part of the report there is a description of different 
experimental and research activities within either the schools of Malm5 or 
the Department of Educational Research at the Malm5 School of Education. 
The activities in Malmo have of course been carried out in close connection 
with other developmental woYk elsewhere in Sweden, maintaining also contact . 
with international trends. Nevertheless, the activities in Malrnd have had 
their own profile within the general Swedish framework, as well as inter-- - 
nationally-. For the teacher's'functions the six following objectives have been 
of special importance. \ 

A more pupil-centered instruction by means of 

o use of individualized learning programs (IMU etc.*) 

o the 'construction of new teaching aids and planning the organization 
of teachings aids in more effective ways (PEDO, LUMO, LINS) 

o use of flexible grouping (VGT, PEDO and IMU) 
j2. An emphasis upon the pupils* total personality developrient with an ambi* 
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tion to promote social development and deVnocratic schooling by 
^1 means of 

y o more opportunities for the pupils to take an active part in the p) . ming 
• - of the work (VGT) 

■ o more contacts betWeen school and society outside school (P^ -<0) 

o engaging non -educational personnel within the schools. (Vr , Open plan 
' schools) 

o developing a more stimulating- physical and social school environment 
(Open schools) 

3. Achieving continuity in the individual^SWl^^'ent by means of ^ 
o co-operation between different levels in the school system (FOl"'= 

preschool - primary school in co-operation etc. ) 
o working with groupings of a non-graded type (Open plan schools) 

4. Specfal consideration of pupils with handicaps or special need* by means 
of 

o attempting to integrate the handicapped children within a natural social 
-setting by means of a special help program (clinic experiments, com- • 
panion teachers) 

o the construction o. special teaching aids for handicapped children 
(LUMO, teaching aids for slow-learners etc. ) 

'5.jrhe pupil's own active engagement in the planning of the school activities 
by means of 

o developing school democracy programmes (PEDO. Student Democracy 
. project) 

6. A protlem-centered instruction by means of 

o co-o\)eration between different subjects within tlTemes and units 
(PEDO, VGT, Open plan schools) 

154 Of course it has not been possible to realize these positively formu- 
latea proposals without creating difficulties for other .f^' 
school. Conflicts or differences in opinions have arisen. Even •"'^^Jf;* 
are often in opposition to each other.. Difficult adjustnrxents may be necessxted 
These problems* are liscussed in a following part of the report. 

(3) The resources for the experimental work 
155. • In principle the school has three diffe^nt types of resources: 
o personnel 

o material and physical environment 
o pupils 

The two first types of resources are always n>enti°"«d- feq'X'tSSl. 
to look upon the pupils too as a resource for the school. In Lgr 69 the pupiU 
Ire dealt with not as objects but as participating subject withm the work m 
the st:hool. 



The responsil?ility and the functions of the school in the experimental 
work {as well as in the curriculum development all over Sweden) have 
m^d in the direction -of more, widened, deejiened and more difficult 
taskf to fulfil. In such a situation the following steps may be Uken: 

156. ' More re_source£ ni the sense of more teachers, more teaching 
ai'ds,~more material, more space and so on is an easy (but ex- 
pensivef step to take to meet the difficulties. In the Malm6 ex- 
periments this way of handling the problems is very seldom used. 
The experiments are carried out within the usual financial frame- 
work. The construction of new teaching aids has naturally meant > , 
more money, and in some experiments these costs have been fairly^ . 
high (IMU etc. ). There have also been special remunerations for 
experts, teacherS antf-so on for some planning and reportmg duties. 
However, the real "field activity" in the schools has been carried ^ 
out within the usual financial framework. ]^ 

157 Better resources^ means, for instance, better teacher training, 

I bltter~standard of teaching aids etc. In Swedea as a whole a lot 
of money has been invested in such measures for raising the q»»Uty. . 
Therefore, the activities in Malmo have not beeit focused upon any " 
special measures of this type. Of course the production of new ■ 
teaching aids, learning programmes etc. also denote higher qua^ty. 
' The more important step taken, in order to obtain a higher quality 
in the schools is the use of the pupil as a resource in the scho^ work. 
In several of' the projects in Malmo (PEDO. VGT,- School democracy 
etc. ) the intention has been to give the pupil better opportunities lor 
-J.. using.thiir potentials in the school activities - for their own develop- 
ment and that of their fellows. This may have an effect on the power- 
balance" between teacher and pupil. 

f 

15S New resourcej^means for instance new types of personnel in the 

schoofstaff or the use of new teaching aids. Both in the ordinary, 

- ' school work and within the developmental projects, many new types 
of personnel have been introduced-; school psychologists and other 
'persons fpr pupil welfare, educational advisors, assistants , clerks 
and so on. In the experimental work one of the more interesting things 
is the' use of teacher assistants. and clerks within a teacher team. Ge- 
nerally speaking this has been done within the ordinary financial 
frames. One aim has been to decrease the costs » the experiments. 
' or at least/keep them at even level with the costs for the usual sctool 
work. j - ' ■ 

159 Better organized resources^ has been the special hallmark for many 

ofthe expe";rments in Malmd. This means that much of the work has 
had some connection with organizational or planning problems. The 
project on flexible grouping and team teaching has been focused on 
organizing the groups of pupils in such a way as to suit the particular 

-learning situation and on using the teachers' professional skills in 
' "a more effective way.t. Within the open plan schools there has been a 

•further development in using the space, the teaching aids and the 
teachers more effectively by organizing the work for the pUpils more 
flexibly. 



' (4) Some pyincipal conseguencea of tn e experi 

J 60 ' Tto experimen'Ul work has shown ti.at for the teacher' • job Ac 
devilopmeatal work in Malted has had two main implication*. One %• m 
development towards more diiferentiation. The other development ha» 
camection with this and means more integration. ' 

(a) The differentiation process 
161. When the function^ of the schools -have become more and more ^on»- 
pUcated. It has not been possible for a ?ingle teacher to handle-all these dutiet 
In &e d€velot»nehkl work in Malmd we can see how i^w types of p^sopnel 
are introduced into the school system to fulfil some of the duties. These 
personnel are mostly o,f four types: 

I. F«»86nnel for pupil welfare functions, which means sckool psychologists, 
•0»,*al welfatriB workers, clinid teachers. ^ 

2 Perswmel for teaching aids functions, which means educational advi»ors 
and teaching aid consultants, school librarians and so on. 

3. Personnel for mostly non-pedagogical functions such as assistants and 
c le r kr r ■ ' " . ' 

4: Pe»onnel for leisure-time activities Unked to the school day. such as 
' • youth leaders and recreation leaders.^ 



1^ TWft process of differentiation can be ea^regsed by the fottowihg 
dlairam» where the arrows indicate ttiat some functions are taken wet by 
specialists of some type. 
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'^^raU#l to this there has been an overall development in 3wecien towards 
more responsibility being taken by the school for the pupil's health welfare 
social care as a whole which means eg. more persoimel witbia schawls 

Jok' wo^dsTg with school lunchons and also the introductictfi of special school 
hMtesSM for helping children in their leisure time etc. in the school, 

163, This entire development of differentiation of the school's functions 

has divided the responsibility for the tasks of the school between rn^xJS^i^ 
^ of perscmnel within the school (VGT, PEDO, IMU etc. ). At the same time 

Biis 4ifferen^ation.has not meant that the responsibility for certain functions 
' has been taken away totally from the teachers. This is a, difficulty for 'fiie 

teacher. It very often means respon^bility but a shared or ev^h differentiated 

Job, 

164* The introduction of new types of personnel into thi rchool staff is 
not the only process of differentiatic^. There has also been a differentiation 
of funcdcms between_^the ^es^h as shown for instance within the VGT and 
fee PEIX) pr'ojects/ 

(b) The integration process 

165. If the school system is to be capable of functioning in an effecilv^ 
^^^^7 ^Itthe very^ complex cbities and jobs nrilust be co-ordinated^ settle way 

or amofe^. The single teacher or team of teachers ifaust be resp^sible for 
^s co-ordinatton and integration. For the ^is me^GiS smgle teacher 

l^teg a very large c<mtact a^ea. In Ae following fi^re such^hew contacts- 
are typical for the experimental work in Malm5 are shown, together with 
I Imore ccMventional contacts tetween teacher, and pupils and^parents. 
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This integration process has many implications for the teacher's rdle as 
wiU be shown further on. More specifically we shall als6 deal with the 
differentiation of the teacher's functions in some of the following parts of 
the report. 
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(5) New patterns of functionfl 

t66. We have he#e used the expression "t^iacher's functions" to describe 
the main type of tasks connected with the job/ By the term "teacher's role 
^e mean thSse expectations that different P^l^^'^^S'^l^l^f^'t^^^^^ 
•ell) have on the teacher's job. In a research project (PIL) at the Malm6 
School of Education it has been shown tha/ different groups of j>eople (such 
as head-masters, consultants, teacher trainers) put varying «i«f j^/"" 
tensity into differeht e cpectations on th;^ teachers. The ""^'^^.^'P'^^i*?*';** 
shc^ that regardle: 3 of what empha;ils is placed upon different functions, 
it is possible to arrive at the same s/ructure of the.teaching tasks. In this 
report we will take this structure as" the starting point for our analyses. 

167 - The teacher has two type4 of functions, which are of course closely 
coniiected. One type we will call /primarv functions , which means tasks that 
are more directiy connected witk the work together with the pupils or - in • ■ 
other words - those functions /or which the school is intended. Another type 
are secondary functions, whi/h means teacher tasks that are neceilsary in 
order for the teacher and th/ school to fulfill their primary functions. 

N (a) Primary functions 

tm ' One primary ia/ctionlor the teacher is to fulfil tasks connected 
with the pupil's coenitiye development. In the experimental and research 
work thisjtias been modelled 

a. partly as more individualized and pupil-centered instruction (IMU etc. ) 
o parUy as an emphasis on continuous individual development (FOL etc ) 
o parUy as more problem -centered instruction (PEDO etc. ) - 

This has many implications and it is possible to give only a few small hints. 
It involves ' c 

o motivating the, indivi'dual pupil, which necessitates knowledge of children's 
needs 

o introducin'g relevant knowledge, which necessitates a good knowledge in 

the various subjects 
o individualizing the instruction, which necessitates a good kno^ledge-of 

methods for diagnosis 
o creating a good learning situation, which necessitates good planning and ^ 

management.; ^ 

169 In the developmental work we find special emphasis on a continuous 
diagnosis (Clinic experiments. FOL. IMU etc. ) aM not. as before, o^f/fg^* 
diainosis. often with dramatic effects for the children. In the experiments 
' with team-teaching the pupil has experienced sense of anonymity. Td •cane 
ritent this has been compensated by the fact more teacher, knowing ttje child 
and by the development of special registration systems. (In some VGT pro- 
jects report cards are uled where continuously the teachers are recording 
the pupil' s achievement etc.) 

170.' Another primary function deals with tasks related fo f « ^^^^^ 
Lci.l and emotional development . In a research studv (PIL) f fV^"^^;" 
to be the function with the highest evaluation. In the expertmeuts a great deal 
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of emphasis has heea laid u^on these tasks. The foundation for these tadks 

o wide experience o£ diagnosing single pupils and ^ especially * groups of 
pupils 

o the^ ability to handle group situations 

o the ability to work together with children * 

These. last aspects have special implications in the student democracy pro- 
jects, PEDO and VGT projects. In some aspects the teacher* s field of 
responsibility is narrowed. The pupils take over responsibility from the 
teachers* bu he teachei" himself takes over some responsibility from the 
headmaster. 

171, A third primary function, but of a less pupil centered type, con- 
cerns the teachers' tasks in connection with tejaching aids and teaching media. 
Some of the research projects have developed a more or less programmed 
material. Here the teacher's tasks are greatly minimized (IMU, UMT etc.). 
Here we have two interesting findings. The teachers express a need for ielf- 
instructicmal and near self-instructional teaching .aids, Wh^ they get it, 
many teachers hesitate to use it. They find it not suitable Ibr their instruc* 

_ti<maL_methods^or-lor the jaeeds of their ^>upiU. . Oh Ae^ottter^uid^many^ 

teachers Have found out, that teaching aids which are easy to handle by the 
pt^ils, give more time fo r ^ teacher to work in close personal contact with 
small groups of childr^W^u wi th children, who need special help. 

(b) Secondary functions , , ^ 

172* It is not possible to make a very clear distinction between primary 
and Secondary functions. For instance much planning wprk must be done out- 
side the learning situation, but still we call it a primary function. The se* 
condary functions of the school are those tasks which are necessary for the 
school to fulfil its goals. Many of these tasks are ordinarily located outside 
the teacher's functions, for instance sfuch administrative work which is the 
head*master*s duty or such service work which is up to the caretaker to handle* 
In the experimental work in Malmo, twtT such secondary functious for the - " 
teacher, which we will call (a) the co-op era^ve function and (b) the devel<>p^ 
mental function, have come to the fore. 



173* The £Oj-0£erative^of £OiSlmuru£ati<m function consists of such tasks 
which are connected with the teacher's contacts with colleagues,' specialists, 
head*masters and so on according to the scheme given above. There is an 
interesting contradiction in this develooment. In order to help the teacher^ 
to fulfil the many complex tasks whicr. fie has; in the school today, nnany 
different kinds of experts aJ^KT service personnel are introduced.ijito the ttaf£._ 
However, the teacher or the teachers must be re^sponsible for the integration 
of the tasks of these new members of the staff. This has at least two conse* 
quences for the teacher, (a) The teacher must spend a lot of time in commu- 
nication work: formal or informal conferences, visiting experts, telephone 
calls etc. (b) The teacher must acquire a fairly good knowledge of those 
matters which he has to discuss with experts, eg. training programs for 
hamdicapped children, psychological and social matters etc. 
•It soon becomes apparent that such communication work f\mctions best, 
^f the work is done as team -work , where tfie responsibilities are shared 
between the members of the team.. If such team-planning is to be flexible 
ehough much of the administrative work (eg. scheduling, planning of Wt#rking 
Spaces etc ) which formerly has been done by some administrative expert 



in the school, to some extent must now be carried out within the team. 
Summing up, the following consequences can be seen trom the experim 
work in Malmd with regatd to the teacher's co-operative functions: 

t. 5£biJi?llJ?l?J£ teacher's tasks are transformed into secondary 

functions (planning, administration, communication) from°primary 
functions. ' On the other hand some secondary functions of a clerical type 
are caticelled out.: 

2, The teacher must acquire )^ru>yleA^eo^ 
in order to commvmicate with specialists.; 

3. The teacher must be able to use his own^ sge ^L^j j^50^^4fig3pd Ante^^estg_ 
within a team with llL^2eilJL®J?2^®i^^l^ly-:: 

174. By the teather's developmental functions we mean those tasks which 
involve activities for the teacher's own personal and vocational development, 
as well as activities for the development of the school. It is evident that this 
development aspect comes into focus in an experimentaUsetting as in Malm5* 
On one hand this means, that the teacher has to read a lot, has to take courses 
and so on in order to be better fitted for the experimental tasks. On the other 
hand it means, that the teacher has to take pa^rt in many planning and construc- 
tion activities"; which in a non-experimental setting are conducted outside the 
iridividual school. Typical examples of this type are curriculum planning in a 
broader sense and the construction of teaching aids. Very often the teacher 
also has to take part in evaluation tasks within the experiment and in informa-. 
tion and documentation work, related to the experiments. This last funcdon 
very often not only gives new work, it usually alSo gives more work. This has 
Special consequences for the. innovation process as such, which we will discuss 
later.: . 



(6) New ways of fulfilling the functions 

175. Above we have discussed the consequences of the developmental 
work for the teacher's patterns of functioning. There we have focused upon 
what th^ teacher has to do in these experiments. Another pronrjinent aspect 
is the teacher's way of fulfilling these new patterns, eg* how work is done* 
Here we can see at least two consequences: (a) The decision making process, 
(b) The teacher's taking of responsibility. These two aspects are closely, re- 
lated to each other. 

(a) The decision making process 

176. In the traditional configuration *'one teacher - one class** the teacher^ 
makes all the decisions and takes the responsibility for his actions. In the 
experiments in Malmd the decision making process is much more complicated 
(VGT, PEDO, FbL, Open plan schools). In a research project (PIL) it has 
been possible to figure out several different possibilities: 

1. The teacher himself decides and carries out the tasks. 

2. The teacher himself decides and some other person carries out the tasks. 

3. A team decides and the teache^ carries out the tasks. 

4. A team decides and some other person carries out the tasks. 



In the experunental work there is a clear transition from activities of type 
i%o activitie* 2, 3 and 4. We have found, that usually the quality of the 
decision-making process has Seen raised by this transition in the sense 
that it is more pupil-centered, more helpful and involves less punishment. 

(b) Taking responsibility ^ 
177 In nearly all the experimental work in MalmO the degree of Jne teach- 
er's responsibility has been altered. This process has been very different In 
the different projects 

1 There has been a strong tendency for the teacher to acquire more 
responsibility, either by taking over some of the .responsibility from 
the headmaster, such as planning, scheduling and co-ordinating (PEDO, 
VGT etc ), or by being given responsibility for a much wider area, such 
as following up individual learning programs.'Tnaking continuous evalua- 
tion etc. (IMU, Clinic experiments, FOL, etc.). 

2. There has also been a movement towards shared responsijbiiity together 
with colleagues or specialists. 

a.-jeh4cdiy,-in many proiects there has b^en a development towar# res|>ons- 
ibiUty for a larger group of pupils (VGT, Open plan Schoolf^^ 

4. As has been fhown very often teachers also have '^/^^sate responsiblUty 
to pupils or share responsibility with pupils (School democracy, VGT etc.). 

178 Taken together tiii^ means much more of a management rSle within 
the school. For many teathers this has been a positive trend, for o^^ers not. 
Perhaps it has created a stronger polarization within the/School between those 
who tie responsibility for such planning, administration and co-ordinating 
activities and tiiose who do not. 

179 In those projecti which have been centered upon methoa^material 
proirams, Se'e has been a feeling of having too/ow a level oi respmisibiU^ 
For !^^aUbIl work andimore responsibility for^ ^<i^»i-i''^5^^V.tS^*«^l 
When these mcthod-matdrial projects have be^n '^^^J^''^^^^;^^^^*^^^}^^^^: 
ing and team-teachintthis feeling of having too much routine work has rnoB^lY 
be^n cancelled out. l^ause it has been possible to use teacher assistants and 
clerical aids (cf. IMU). 



(7) New attitudes and new values 

180. - In the beginning projects concerning co-operation betweM Scho^^^ 
leveU. team teaching, open plan schools etc. very often add to the teacher s 
Usks and make them more difficult, which in some cases gives t° 
opposition against #»e innovation process. A positive attitude to the innova- 
tiwTis necessary if it is to turn out a success. In many instances it is 
cult for the teachers to handle the new methods etc. and this means much more 
in-service training. In all experimental work there are at least three areas 
to cover. 

1. The teacher needs more knowledge. 

2. The teacher needs new skills . 

f / 
■* Th» tm^c.h»r needs changed at titudes. 
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Thi» give* the teacher a wider and more objective' attitude to different 
workiBg methods and different organizational solutions. 

(c) AttiWides tOjOthier subjects and other levels 
186. It is very common for teachers - especially in secondary schools - 
to have very little insight into subjects other than their own teaching subject. 
Working in teams (eg. PEDO, VGT) means, thit the teacher gains some in- 
sight into other subjects and other problems. This gives hxm a wider per- 
sj^ctive and gives him' the opportun^ity of putting his own subject m a larj^er 

relercivce system. , i. * ' 

The most dramatic effect upon teachers* attitudes comes perhaps from 
those projects, which work with problems connected with the child s tvAnai- . 
tion from one school level to another, for instance the FOL project. This 
has meant opetoing a new world to the teachers, a world with different 
probliims and different systems of values.; ^ ^ 

(8) Administrative and organizational problems 

187 Educational ctange may follow several types of procedures. One is 
^he_*individual chanee, which Ukes place for instance through inservice tram - 

IngrNewTeHchinEmethods, new materials, new goals and values inay be 
introduced in this -way. Another type of measure involves organi^to^Mal, 
chaaie. where the functions of the school -are moreor less controlled by new 
ofStitational and administrative rules. A' third type of measure is the cten^ 
ina of the physical conditions in such a way that it gives different premises jm 
Tor ferw^STk. fhillst type of change i? discussed in.a previous »«ctionin ^ 
relation to open plan schools and we shall not enter into these di.cuesK^ again. 

A« organizational change has been so predominant in the experiment^J^ork 
in Malmd we will extend the discussion a litttf. There are of course many > 
problems connected with the development of team teaching, student-democracy 
projects etc. Three of them deserve further analysis. 

(a) D evel(a>ment of an informal plannihg and decisi<m making 
struct^e in conflict with the formal decisi on atructure 

188 The decision structure in the formal system is hierarchically built 
up *iot only on a national and local basis but also within the individual school 
witti head-master, director of study, senior teachers, teachers^pupiU. in 
the experimental work this has been broken down and replaced by functional 
teachingJ»«ns, wher^ the team and not an individual person is Responsible 
for the work The legal structure then is built up hierarchically, aad the real 
structure functionally. This means a situation., where the two structures very 
often come into conflict. There are for instance cases, where the '•al 

Tbffityr for the workIhl sItaatio?iTn a school is in the tods of the team »r cot tne 
legal responsibility rests with the head-master, director of studies *tc. 

(b) Conflicting or competitive activities fro m ^ifferent teams 

189 If the planning is the responsibility of the diffe^rent teams, many 
situations arise in which it is necessary to co-ordinate the team*. The more 
responsibiliUes and (he more flexible the opportunities that are left to the 
teams, the more difficulties arise in this co-ordination. Thin may j>lace a 
heavy load on team leaders or, single members of the teams. In order to 
avoid this it is important. for the school leaders to take a very active part xn 
co-ordinating the teams.. ,.' * f « 
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In) Administrative control and conti nuom planning 
100 In several schools it has been felt necessary to avoid conflicts in 
Ae Dlanni^p svttem by a more centralizeS scheduling of. for instance, ^tooms. 

!«fif?rfftr ThrteLhers very often feel that this is a factor of rigidity 
Sra^Jchoollfstlm that u in^^^ to be flexible. Some schools therefore 
«v to avoid too mu?h^^ planning and instead use a more continuous 

n^Lnrnrwhich^ery often means more work for the teachers but better 
CorS^itre' toldlpt the planning to the current problems and the needs of 
the pupils. 

191 . Iri -summing up these three aspects of the °'^g^i*^\V*"^^\'°*'l*f^^^ 
-it J^ay be sid that there have been many attempts to solve them, but so far 
it has not been possible to find an ideal solution. 



(9) Economical problems 



IM In an appendix. to chapter I is shown, how the e"""'"'"' "d'C^fe'"'" 

i. divM.* b.tw.en.the state and the local community. A. this has had an effect 

aS:^hc-,'.he relation -~Uce"J^Z'L'' 'oP^ L economical 

The . i"''":"^;'^'*^^^^^^^ the org.ni»tlo».l de- 

:^-lTmoVtlfcovered%S^.ourc.i for teLh'er. that are regulated by 

jnany restrjctions of th.,e factor.an the 

It has not >'.«°/°»''''h,.l,!tr^ere mu" presuppose another technique for 
experiments in Malmo, because these musi P"""''^ i . . , , ^,u. 

hSgiting. It ...perhaps P-""' *V ^U'ur^^^ 

?r.fa?»ai Xl^.tl= 

e;.^rra"!; ir„Vc*»aTA'«^'r*.'prot::;T;ha':'a^^^^^ b... "....ring., 
instruments ofi different levels in^a school system. 

(10) ^ The innovation process 
, (a) n^n.r^l characteristics of tfa ^ experimental and research yfork 
193. Most of the experiments in MaW areVpical field experiments. 
By this we mean that they ' 
o have grown out of aeeds and ideas in "the field" 

o Wve developed a«d ar. organized within "the field" (the local community, 

the-school, the. teachers) - 
^ have very small special resources for the experimental work but m .ome 
f «ses quite a lot for the scientific analysis of the e^runent.) 

1^4 The experiments may have been prompted by .ome 
t^orm or somV general poUcy or developmental aspect* m the Swediti .o 
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ciety, but the design' of the experiments originates from teachers, school* 
leaders 'and so on.: 

195. : Most of the experiments are designed in a dialogue between field 
WC* . (teachers etc. ) aiid educational scientists. There is near^ always 
an i iuation component in the experimental design. The resources for 
running the experiments mostly come fr6m the local community but the re- 
sources for the scientific counselling and evaluation are given by the state. 

(b) Difficulties n^et in the innova ^n p rocess - 

196. Difficulties may arise in many dif-*= .t stages of an experiment" 
initiation, planning, execution, evaluation, dissemination etc . We do not 
discuss these aspects here. Instead we shall analyse some n^ain types of 
difficulties in the 'Malmo devclopmenta^cwork. ' ' 

197. An innovatic :» > st in some essential sense meet the needs of the 
people involved in th^ .wnovation. In psychological terms one may speak of 
**need-reducition*\ For instance the teachers must f^eljliat-feere is a pro- 
blem that needs to be solved. It is not always cl^allyseen how a particular 
experin>ent can meet such needs. ^ 

A more difficult problem is that persons within the school system alro have 
different needs, son^e of' a personal typr», others more related to their oc-, ^ 
cupational functions: This means, for example, that the ne<e<^s seen from the 
point of view of the whole schooU^ the society, the school-leader etc_o--tt^y 
come into conflict with the teacher's needs or the needs of different types of 
teachers {eg,, pre.-schbol and prinaary sthool teachers). Therefore a serious 
discission as to-^how a particular experiment influences the needs' of different 
persons or organizations rnust be conducted. 

Closely related to the problem of need -reduction is the problem of what in 
curriculum planning^Js called '^social adequacy**. By this expression is meant 
that an educational activity has. a rather close relationship to the social system, 
the group, etc. that the person belongs to.. This has relevance for formal and 
informal Configurations such as the school staffing, the teachers* unions etc. 

198. Many difficulties appear within the area of attitudes. The first appears 
if the aim of the project is vague. This may result in confusion among people 
engaged in the experiment. Those involved develop ^heir own picture of what 
are the aims of the experiment. 

. Another difficulty xs that the attitude of the innovator is perhaps not con- 
veyed to those engaged in the experiment. Thirdly there may, be a real conflict 
in attitudes and values among those who woi*k Avithin an experiment, if steps 
are not taken to try to solve this problem of values. 
y*^In some projects a conflict model is in fact built in, in the sense that s.ome 
of the aims are in real conflict to other aims. This may be a model for develop 
ment, if one is really aware of and rr?^,kes use of th*ese contradicting forces* 

A special problem of great importa.-ce in the Malmo experiments is the 
rotation of people within an experiment. People (teachers) who have started 
an experiment get new posts within or outside the school. Those who take 
their places often do not have the same attitudes or are only vaguely aware 
of the aim of the project. 

i * ' 

199. Difficulties related to a lack of knowledge are noticed both in people 
responsible for the experiments and in teachers and other persons involved 
in *the experiment.. In-service training is often a solution to these difficulties* 
As has been shown previously the resources for the |^aining of teachers and 
school personnel rest with the state (in special organizations and colleges for 
teacher training).: Therefore one problem not yei solved hai* been how a locally 



innovated experiment can rely on the central resources for teacher training. .. 
A related prob em i^s that the'e have not been resSUrces or time for systex^atic 
tliysls, which prov.de the new,knowledge needed in an exFer.ment. Of en 
therefore the in-service training, courses etc.. have not met the real needs. 
Here methods for a more systematic analysis are being developed. . 

200 Verv often thert^ has been a lalk of resources for \he developmental 
work In ariUolation IS nearly always necessary to have' special resources 
during the first innovation period.. This includes not only -^"--^^"^^Vary 
Search work but also for "field work'l. Special resources are also necessary 
wK . ^t la's been decided to implement the results of the experiments. ' 

201 Regulations and r e^commendations often cause ^^[^^^^'^'^^^l^^l'^^ 
experim ental work. It may be difficult to find solutions which do c°me 
-into conflict with regulated organizational circumstances etc. In some cases 
S^rMintsJr^rEducltion has lispensated f-m^uch cent aj -g^^^--^ 
IMU has been permitted to use monev intended %r teachers salaries partly 
for educational material).: 

202. There has been a tendency from central authorities to try to pro- 
mJte the educational progress into certain directions.. In some cases the 
rScal de velopment comes'into conflict to this.. Local research and develop- 
H^ntal work^may have difficulties to get accepted by the ^^l^^^^'^^l^'^' 

Ever if there is I quite clear effort to come ^° ^ ^^^^f^^.^s' d^aue ^^^^^^^^ 
and local interests difficulties sometimes arise to make this dialogue fruit 

ful. . ' 

203 The n nions of the teachers have a^ositive attitude to educational 
relarch^&deTil^ent activities.. But they often make another pnonty ^ .. 

204 A real effort has been made to take all these P^°bl«"^%if;° ^"^^^^^^ 
in the MhL^.o expe..r ents. but in spite of this they have presented difficulties 
which have not bee:., so far. suffic u-ntly '1 overcome.. 
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CHAPTER V 



POLIC Y MEASURES 

205 " The research and development work done in the MalmO region has 
exerted a great deal of influence upon policy measures taken and change 
effected within the Swedish school system during recent years. Some of 
the«e steps were Uken on local or regiot>al levels, whereas others have 
been taken centrally, influencing the whole school system. Some of these 
steps ar-e the outcome-^ of positive.^xperience, others are to a greater or 
UsJer extent the consequences of difficulties and problems ^1^^* ^.^^ " ' 

i<n the development and research work undertaken. Sometimes it is difficult 
to kkow how great the influence of the MalmO activities, has been, as parallel 
actiW^esTave been carried out in other parts of-Sweden. We will ihdxcate 
oniy some of tiie most obvious measures taken during the last five years or 
lly^iH the emphasis on circumstances which have ^ ^^ciTve t 
»i-^tion of teachers.= Also, we will indicate some problems which have to 
be dealt with in the future. ' ^ 

(I) Central measures ^ 

|a) New curriculum, new recommendations 
206. Some of the Malmb projects have made obvious and i"jP°J^"* f*"' 
tributions to the new Swedish curriculum for the Krundskola, 1-8' 
?ie PEEK) projects in Malmb and SkellefteS offered models for the pedago- 
Ircal organiLtion recommended in the curriculum text for the upper level 
is tega'ds team teaching, flexible grouping, subject matter division into 
(bften cross-disciplinary) study units etc.; 

207 " The remedial clinics 'in Malmo and elsewhere were part of a generar 
Iwedish trend away from the use of special remedial classes toward, a more 
integrated teaching of the handicapped in "clinics^ or regular classes with 
tS; use of a companion teacher alongside the-clasi or subject teacher. 

208. . In some re.speets. the IMU project 

matic. to the whole of S>veden, but at the «ame time, the IMU model as 
. suchJs still subject to dUcussion.; ^ . . , 

209. The SAMSKAP'sthools opened up, the general debate S^^^^" 

^e building iiiplications of ediifeltiPnal change. However, at the same time 
Seie openyS^^chools ca-UsedTriTent debate on school building and th^ 
physica^l environment of educ^ation as a^whole. S.ye,al open plan «-t\o<J « ^^^^^ 
been built o>* are being bui^t in Sweden, more cr less modified in relation to 
S.e Kialmb experien-ce' Tht Na'donal Board of Education gave P"""''"°?^ 
some local authorities to build freely, under the general cost ^e^l^^g but. at 
thr.ame time, issued alternative norms for' school building, these norrns in 
' IffeJt offelSlg a kfnd of compromise between traditional schools and ^e open . 
plan schools. . \ ^ • " ^ 

210 The FOL project, trying to integrate preschool and priniary school 

acLties ilsSll a ve'r^ecent project: Nevertheless, many siihilar ^activities 
have followed in>ts wake in. other, parts of Sweden. 



(b) State committees , 
211^ • State committees, appointed by the government ahd consisting mainly 
o{.member8 b£ parliament with the help of experts, form an-important ^n^tru- - 
ment for achievilg change in the Swedish society. At present. 'three committee, 
appointed by the Minister of Education are pealing with issues, which were 
mentidned in the previous discussion.. The SIA committee, dealing with the 
inher activities of the school, has initiated experiments aiming at a more 
flexible use of the resources of the school (one of these projects vbemg the 
PRIS project, see above p 24).. In a recent debate publication the c<»«mittee 
discusses an organization composed of teams of persons in the whole school 
on all levels. They also. recommend a more flexible grouping of pupils. - 
The SSK committee (State . School. Local authority) has the tajk of working 
out how to divide resources and responsibility between the state and local 
authorities in order to develop a more decentralized ^V''^"^- J^^f'^'^^^°^' 
•mittee on EarlfChildhood Education (day care centres, pre-schools) is work- 
ine on proWems concerning the co-ordination of pre-school and primary 
school and of-' school activities and leisure time activities on the primary 
level, '^and with the organization and training of staff for these purposes. ^ 

; ' ' ' ' 

(c) E'ducation development centres " , 

212 The idea of establishing "education development centres" originated 

in Malmfr. Together with Kalmar. MalmO was the first logal education aut- . 
Tority to be given permission to form sue h a centre.. This meant that the Na- 
tionil Board of Education would contribute certain financial resources, equal 
to those provided by the local authority, aftd also appoint a steering group 
'for t^e centre, which was to work in co-oper^tiqn and consultation with the 
central authority. The experience gaiAed in Malmo, Kaln^ar ^nd »°mewh^t 
later. SkellefteS and a few other places was positive. Later a P'Of"™"'^ 
for the continuous establishment of new such centl^es, receiving state, grants 
over a period offive years, has been developed. At present, each such centre 
Ts to tackle a differe'n. problem or, rather, set of P-^^^^^ ('-^^ll " 
, teaching,and flexible grouping on the upper f "^r'lf 

oastoral care of pupils - Uppsala -. or the teaching of Swedish on all school 
fevels cXnburr). Common to ail is the purpose of stimulating teachers 
o developmental and experimental activities, building as far as possible on 
their own initiatives, but providing them with some extra resources and n. 
corporating'them in a network of local contacts and contacts . 
authority For Sweden, the organization and work of development centres has 
Lrmed L instrument lor innoJ..tion instead o^ndividual experimental schools 
For a long time the relationship between' the R&D work carried o"^;"^ "'^Y 
institution^ and in the educational developtheh^ "1"'"%*?^%^?"^ However in " 
present a couple of models fbj- co-operation.are being discussed. HQwever in 
Mato5 a model has been worked out and put into function to general ^^J^^'^' 
The problem of the fong-range financing of this co-operative arrangement re- 
mains to be solved. 

(d) Programmes of developmtent 
213 ■ According to a decision made in pariiament, school reform in Sweden 
is tk^be a continuous pfbc4ss in the future. To serve this P"'P°"v^J* w 
tional Board of'Education has recently appointed working groups wiA the task 
' of suggesting possible directions of refornf for^tho period ^i*^^' J^f »^ .8'°^^* 
are tfking into^ccount both needs and problems e'^P«"f ^^/J^^^ 
central authorities and results from reseaTch and development wo'k^ J° ^ 
certain extent, prop^^als presented by these groups draw>upon the Malmd 
development and thus a definite effort has been made to make use of local 



experimental ideas and results of development work as incentive for 
pentrally initiated innovation and Reform proposals. 

(2) Local or regional measures 

^ (a) Teache^r training, in-service training of teachers and heads 
of schools 

21,4* In Sweden, teacher training is the responsibility of the state. In in- 
service training, central, regional and local authorities co-operate, ^Iso 
consulting the teaclfers' unions. Thus, teachers' training as Such is less 
flexible and it takes longer for locally initiated innovations to penetrate into 
the vestiges of teacher training. During recent years, many summer courses 
and so-called study *days^{each Swedish teacher has to take part in 5 such 
days over the school year)' have been focused upon new pedagogical "organiza- 
tion^ such as team teaching, , flexible grouping, cross-disciplinary work in- 
cluding the division of. subject matter into study units etc. Locally, study' 
packages for teachers in the Malmb area open plan schools. have been pro- 
duced* With a state subsidy these are now being revised for use with teachers 
and heads of open plan schools all over the country. The schools which deve- 
loped the P£DO model served'as his'es fdr in-service training when the Lgr 
69 was to be introduced. Films, slides, organizat^ion charts were produced 
to demonstrate how the work was done, but, also, study visits were organized 
on a broad scale.^ In certain projects,, e. g. the FOL project, teacher in- 
service training is an in -built feature of the programme itself. ^ 

r . ■ 

2l5. As the role of heads (of schools, departments etc) is changed in^ 
schools according to new models of work, the importance of their training 
for pedagogical and not merely for administrative tasks has greatly inc^reaSed. 
New efforts have been made lately in Sweden and the role of the head as ini-- 
tiator of innovaMon has received special attention. However, much remains 
to be done within this domain-, 

'2l6. In Malmd, the co-operaiion between the School of Education and 
tto Local Education Authority is close, indeed. Also there has been a fruit- 
ful interaction, as the presence of a large teacher training institution in 
Malms inspires teachers all over the local school system to constant review 
of their methods. At the, same time the existence of active innovative work 
within the local school system gives practising -Student teachers the opportunity 
of watching the innovational activity at first hand. In spite of this, it must be 
said that there are difficulties in introducing innovations more systematically 
into teacher training. The overcoming r»f these difficulties seems to be one of 
the key issues which have to be dealt with 

^ There are schools lor experimentation and demonstration attached to the 
Schools of Education, but belonging to the local school systems.; These also 
play an active role in the local experimental work and may sometimes serve 
as valuable links between fi€ld activities and research institfutions. < 

(b) Reference groups 

217. Difficulties arising during the process of innovation in Malmd demon* 
strate the importance of attempting to involve everybody who would be affected 
by the innovations in the process itself and offering them an opportunity to 
influence the research and development v^ork.. From the start of the educational 
developmental area in Malmb, there has been a co-ordinating committee with 
representatives for teachers, administrators, researchers and other persons 
involved. Nevertheless coaflicts and misunderstanding have arisen, especially 



between representatives o£ the unions of teachers and the school authorities. 
Therefore, at present, in all experiments where teachers or other personnel 
are affected, they artf invited to send representatives to reference groups. 
Very often, pvpils and parents are also represented in these groups. A fruit- 
ful dialogue between teachers and others involved on the one side and those 
responsible for the research and development work on the other , hand, has 
emerged.. The outcome of this dialogue is exerting a positive influence on the 
innovative process itself. In a previous section (203) the risk- of the union of 
teachers having a conservative influence is discussed. Therefore it is very 
in^ortant to find ways of involving both unions and other more or less official 
rej^^esentatives of the parties involved so that positive reform work is favored 

(c) Feedback from research work ' 
218 \ As soon as possible, links were formed between those responsible 
for the development work within the Malmo school system and the leadership 
of the Research Department of the MalmO School of Education. A constant 
interaction Has emerged, teaching the research workers tlie importance of 
giving a continuous feedback to- teachers and decision mJ^kera. This may be 
a difficult process as, very often, teachers and decision makers (parehits., 
pupils etc. ) are apt to expect clear and simjile answers to hard and complex 
questions; Those working on the development side arc slowly: learning how 
to put their questions, what to expect and not to expect in the'form of answers 
and what use to make of information received. Over almost ten years of con- 
stant work in co-operation, a'fruitful dialogue has developed between all par- 
ties involved, thus leading to a kind of spiral effect of action and reflection 
leading to research, the resiSt of which is fed into renewed action, which in 
its turn very often leads to the need for renewed reflection and research etc. 
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CHAPTER YI 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ^ 
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219.. The present report on s\ich development and research activities 
in Sweden which have had an impact on teacher tasks ba^es its findings 
on experie|nce made in the Malm^5 area* Nevertheles.s?it is written with- 
in the general frame of reference of the development of the whole Swedf 
ish school system roughly during the decade from 1962 through 1972, du- 
ring which decade the nine -year comprehensive and compulsory grundsko - 
la was established at the same time as major reforms were proposed and 
introduced also on other school levels. Pi^marily, , the Malm5 activities 
aimed at solving the essential problem of realizing a combination of indi- 
vidtxalization and social education as means towards achieving the main ob- 
jectives of education. From various angles, several development and re- 
search projects approached this problem, as described in the .report. Out 
of the iactivities implicit in these projects emerged new patterns of teach- 
er tasks or, rather, changes in the total personnel organization and role 
division within schools. 

220. It is on this change in teacher tasks that the descriptive and ana- 
lytical parts of this report are focusrd (Chapters II-III and IV, respective-" 
ly). The background material has been furnished both by the Educational ^ 
Development Centre of the lK>cal Education Authorit/'of Malmi) and by the 
Department of Educational Research of the School of Education in Malmd. 

221. The emerging new patterns for teacher tasks have formed the ba- 
sis for policy measures taken on central as well as on regional and local 
levels. However, to a great extent tl^ey still iK>se problems which have to 
be tackled and studied, possibly also* will have to lead to further policy 
measures. . The ]>ossibility of certain measures are at present being studi 
ed by major governmental committees (see Chapter V). In- general, the 
Malmd innovations have exerted a great deal of influence upon* the develop- 
ment of the Swedish school system in recent yearsi 

' \ . 

222. The following points form an attempt at sunmiarizing both the^' 
main conclusions .that seem to emerge regarding^ new patterns for teacher 
^sk%, also regarding the conditions under which such patterns may further 
develop and the policy measures which seem to need to be taken for this 
purpose. Included are mainly such conclusions which would seem to be pos- 
sible to generalize and to apply also in a non-Swedish context. This is why 
they have been given a fairly general form. No ^ttempt has been made to 
distinguish between such issues which htvt already led to policy measures 
in Sweden and. such issues which are still being investigated as to their fu- 
ture implications. 

223. General conclusions 

1. The Swedish school system, as the school systems in most modern de- 
mocratic and industrialized societies, aims at the allround development 
of its pupils as individual personalities and at the same tim^e at ma-, 
king them grow into good citizens of the society of to-morrow. The ma- 
jor means towards these ends are individualization of instruction and 
an emphasis on the social development of pupils. 

2* A ischool which aims at combining these means for achieving its basic 
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objectives needs to develop in the direction of increased flexibility in 
the use of its resources as well as in the several activities of the 
school. 

3. Working in this direction, the outcome of the innovational and research 
work in the Malmd area during the last decade has come to mean a 
' movement away from a static and Hgid systeip .(regarding the use of 
teachers, grouping of pupils, scheduling time, subject division, plan- 
ning of school building, u3e of teaching materials) towards % dynamic 
system (regarding the same basic resource factors of the systeni), en- 
tailing continuous change, primarily planned by heads, teachers ^nd pu- 
pils in co-operation. 

,4. As a consequence of this development, new patterns have emerged for 
teacher tasks> In general, they may be characterized as a development 
both towards differentiation and towards integration, 

5. At the same time, new categories of personnel in addition to the teach- 
' ers are introduced into tht? schools* 

6. New working methods and a different pedagogical organization are plac- 
ing new demands upon the school building and the educational material. 
Also this way, the teacher's tasks have changed. 

7. In general, the teacher ' s primary functions have become more pupil- 
centered and with more emphasis upon the pupil's social and emotio- 
nal development, but also upon the handling of new teaching aids* 

8. " Relatively more stress is placed upon the ^teacher's secon<^ry functions, 

such co-operation and administration. 

9. Teachers have to share decis^ion- making and responsibility with several 
adult persons and with the pupils. 

10. ^ Special efforts have to be made to develop the capajcity of the pupils to 

take part in the decision-making process in the jschooL 

11. Working within a system of continuous change and inijovations requires 
increased knowledge, ne^ skills'and different attitudes* from the teach- 
ers. 

12. Systematic change in teacher training as well as continuous in-service 
training of teachers are major prerequisites for innovations to grow 
and to prevail, 

13. The schools need personnel resources e g heads of departments and ^ 
educatioT^l. advisors for helping teachers to meet new tasks. 

14. Representatives for teachers and other persons involved ought to be ab- 
le to exert some kind of organized influence upon the process of change. 

15. Flexible frames for financial and administrative planning are needed 
for the handling of innovations in the proper way* 

16. Specific resources are needed for the management of iimovations in 

the initial phase as w^ll as for their ^ implementation. Frowever, ' in prin- 
ciple, the innovations themselves ^Should be developed within the exis- 
• ting financial frarpe*work, T ' ^ . 



♦ 17 In order to maintain the dynamic character of a system of develop- 
ment, a flexible use of teachers, other personnel and material must 
be allowed for inside a given frar^e-work. 

18. For the dissemination of locally" or regionally developed innovations a 
dialogue should be maintained between local and central bodies. 

r ^ . /> 

19. Educational development centres have proved to form valuable instru- 
ments for the emergence and implementation of innovations through 
teachers, administrators ,^nd local authorities. 

20 A close i^elation to an educational research department has proved 

fruitful for *the planning £nd Evaluation of locally initiated . wmovational 
activities. * " 
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